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There is constant need of a beverage that is also a tonic-- 


that refreshes and vitalizes young and old. 
JUST SUCH A DRINK IS 


AMBER 


Non-IntroxicarTincG 


America’s Best Cereal Beverage 
Rich in flavor. The most delizhtful and healthful soft 


drink. The ideal family beverage. 
THE INDEPENDENT BREWERIES COMPANY 
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Priced 


Terms—$1.25 a Week 





prices—no interest—no extras of any kind. 


Newest Music Rolls 


Including— ) 
In San Domingo. 
Mr. Jazz—Himself. 
I Don't Want to Get Well. 
It’s a Long Way to Berlin, but We'll 

Get There. 

My Hawaii, You're Calling Me. m 
Somewhere in France is a Lily. 
Down South Everybody is Happy. 


88-note Player-Piano. 


30c 


Grafonola 


HIS style of Columbia Grafonola is particularly ree- 
ommended on account of its beautiful appearance 
and fine tone quality—it stands 417, inches high—pos- 
sesses all the exclusive Columbia features—can be had 


in any style finish desired—and the 
record cabinet will hold 75. records. 85 


We offer the entire Columbia line on credit—at cash 


All of these rolls are perfectly 
cut—and can be played on any 
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Hundreds of other’ popular 
I’m Coming Back to You, Poor and classic selections on sale 

Butterfly. tomorrow at this same popular 
Say a Prayer for the Boys Out There.) price. 


I’m Sorry I Made You Cry. 

















MAY, STERN & CO. 


Corner Twelfth and Olive Sts. 
































Good Advertising 


Good advertising campaigns which we have planned and directed were successful, 
because they were personal and practical. 





All advertising should approach personal salesmanship as nearly as possible. 


Sound analysis — original methods—consistent co-operation— merchandising ability. 
These are the vital elements of good advertising which we offer you. 


Write or phone for an appointment 


Simpson Advertising SerVice Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
Phone, Olive 462 Syndicate Trust Building 
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Thanksgiving 
By W. MR. 


AN should not despair confronting man’s 
M own horrible handiwork in the world to-day. 

There is a soul of goodness in things evil. 
Back of the huge spectacle of destruction and 
cruelty the human spirit is working for better things 
to be when the passions now loosed upon the earth 
shall have burned much social and political dross 
away. Men are fighting for freedom. Whatever 
the malign motives of those who started this con- 
flict the fact remains that the war has got away 
from its inaugurators, and its purposes are exalted 
far above those with which it began. Out of the 
war will come by strange and bloody ways a world 
vielding more of its good to the common man. The 
Bolshevikis, madly extreme as they are, have given 
to the war its ultimate meaning. Since Russia de- 
clared for no annexations and no indemnities, con- 
quest is out of the question. The United States 
supports the Russian popular conception of the war 
and will see it through on that line. The people of 
Great Britain are not out for more colonies. When 
the boys come home from the various fronts they 
will insist upon a share in the British soil for which 
they suffered. They will proceed to the peaceful 
conquest of the land that belongs to them but is 
held by others. They will recapture opportunity 
that has been slowly filched from them through cen- 
turies. Our American soldiers will return with the 
question in their hearts as to how much of the de- 
mocracy they fought to preserve is theirs. No more 
here than in Great Britain will the returned soldier 
submit to being an alien in the land of his birth. 
He will demand that democracy be reduced from 
the abstract to the concrete. Belgium will be re- 
stored to the Belgians and Alsace-Lorraine to 
France. Nations will be freed from the rule of 
other nations and individuals from servitude to the 
overlords of the land. Germany will partake of 
the benefits of the war. The German people will 
see the truth and justice of Bolsheviki anarchism 
groping towards a fairer order. They will under- 
stand gradually what the United States means by 
entering the war against their country. Even now 
there are the faint beginnings of popular control 
over German affairs. The objective of German rulers 
in the starting of the war has vanished. Germany is 
fighting for a place in the family of nations, from 
which her crimes might well debar her. She wants 
most now to be assured that after the war she shall 
not be the world’s pariah. Germany echoes the 
Russian cry of no indemnities and no annexations, 
but she will have to give up what she has seized. 
Italy is coming to a modification of her demands 
for Austrian territory, for the seizure of Austrian 
ports. Back of all the armies and permeating them 
is a-popular feeling that the war shall be settled in 
the interests of the common people rather than 
in furtherance of the ambitions of governments. 
The American Federation of Labor declares that 
the workers of the world must be represented in the 
congress at which peace shall he ratified. The peace 
that will be signed will be a peace of peoples, not 
a peace of the Great Powers. To that the alter- 
native will be world-wide revolution after the war. 
What has happened in Russia is implicit in the con- 
ditions of the people in all the nations under arms. 
The war has opened the eyes of the people. They 
will bend it to their own uses. And to-day every 
government in the vast emeute is concerned chiefly 
with the problem of how to hold labor at its tasks 
until the slaughter shall have ended, and they see 


but one way, namely, to devolute government from 
the possession of the few to the hands, heads and 
hearts of the many. This is what engages the 
thought of the governments in Great Britain, France, 
Italy, the United States and Germany. From the 
masses there is one common declaration: no war 
after the war; free seas; free land, free trade in 
the ultimate, all these being indispensable to free 
For freedom the world is paying a staggering 
price, but freedom will come. Back of the war is 
the one thought—peace. And peace can be only 
when peoples and persons are not set against one 
another by the necessity of struggling for the right 
to live, which is the right to work. All govern- 
ments are precarious to-day. Their one hope of 
safety and persistence lies in getting back to the 
people and relinquishing to the workers the full 
fruits of their labors. The world is madly engaged 
in smashing the old particularist civilization for the 
universalist carth. But a reason works behind the 
Out of death is springing a larger, freer, 

Out of ruin a grander social structure 
is arising. Out of hate, we well believe and even 
sec. is coming love. Humanity suffers a_ terrible 
attrition, slowly turning to contrition, for its sins, 
and is undergoing a ghastly expiation that is, at the 
same time, a purification. The spirit of man is 
invincibly set on the path to justice in freedom and 
will win thereto through all the agonies that have 
Lhefallen or may befall because it has forgot or 
denied its own divinity. The peoples will rise on 
stepping-stones of their dead selves to grander 
things. In this hope and faith there is cause for 
thanksgiving in this country and indeed in all others. 
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madness, 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
The War Council’s First Duty 


HE United States has one prime duty in the 
T ereat war council now in session. That duty 

is to stand forth squarely not alone for the 
unification of military strategy and tactics, but unifi- 
cation of political purpose. Lacking the latter, 
unified military and naval effort will pull apart, will 
eo to pieces. The allies must agree upon their 
objects. We are not fighting for Italian mastery of 
the Adriatic, nor for Great Britain’s absorption of 
the German colonies. France fights for Alsace and 
Lorraine, but does Great Britain or Italy care su- 
premely for that? What projects of empire in the 
east are shaping up behind the battle lines? These 
questions are the cause of the different allies going 
it alone. They explain why the allies have never 
once been able to strike the enemy simultaneously. 
what has enabled Germany to force the 
lighting. Rivalries of post-belluim purpose divide 
the foes of Germany and more division might enable 
Germany to conquer. Russia is the only European 
country that has repudiated the purpose of terri- 
torial gain. Until all the allies join with the United 
States in a self-denying ordinance with regard to 
agerandizenent there will be a reason for Germany’s 
preservation of her morale. The War Council 
should organize and co-ordinate the war of course, 
but. it eliminate the conflict of ambitions 
among its own members. By doing this the allies 
intensify the movement for 
shorten the war. The 
democracy, 
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not for territory. The United States will have 
to win the war, with ships, food, men. There- 
fore the United States in the War Council 
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must insist upon the harmonization of the political 
purposes of our co-belligerents and the only way to 
harmonize them is by the prompt defenestration of 
every proposal of profit to the participants in the 
outcome. The way to peace is through military unifi- 
cation of purpose, and military unification can come 
only through political unification on the basis of this 
country’s declaration of the object of the war. The 
war will be ended quicker when the people are 
assured that there are no ulterior motives back of 
the glittering generalities about autocracy and de- 
mocracy. And it is because David Lloyd-George 
believes in political unification by elimination of ag- 
grandizement, that the Tories in Great Britain were 
ready a few days ago to turn him out of office. Only 
the approval of his policy by the United States pre- 
vented the overthrow of the resourceful premier on 
this issue, by those Britons who hate him not be- 
cause of his war policy, but because with all his 
shameless opportunism he is driving for democracy. 
He says that this is no war for the partitioning of 
the planet among the privileged classes and that is 
what President Wilson says. Without the United 
States the war cannot be won, and so the Tories 
who would rather lose the war than see democracy 
spread in Great Britain, the classes that prefer the 
German system to the prospect of co-operation with 
the forces that overthrew the Romanoffs must for a 
time tolerate Lloyd-George and his brutal frankness 
of criticism on the conduct of the war. The War 
Council must abjure all imperialism as the first step 
towards winning the war for a permaanent peace. If 
it does not, the allies may lose the support of the 
people who are behind the governments. 


My Convert 
My fifteen years of preaching the principles of 
the Single Tax in these parts have not been in vain. 
I have converted the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 


(Continued on page 745) 
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What I’ve Been Reading 


By W. M. R. 


F recent books I should say that the most 
O notable and distinguished in a general way 


is Hamlin Garland’s “A Son of the Middle 
Border” (Macmillan, New York), first because it 
is literature and then because it is a chapter of 
social history that aids one in understanding this 
country. I should say it is somewhat of a prose 
epic. It tells the story of the pioneers following 
the lure of the land and never finding it. It depicts 
an agony fitfully lightened by visions of beauty. It 
tells the story of a man’s aspirations for the larger 
life and the attainment of it, in a measure—an at- 
tainment the first fruits of which went to the com- 
forting of the declining years of the author’s 
parents, giving them rest after long labors. Mr. 
Garland’s is among the first of our latter-day auto- 
biographies. It is a sort of parallel performance 
to Brand Whitlock’s “Forty Years of It.” It is a 
supplementary document to the life story of that 
pungent person, Charles Francis Adams. “A Son 
of the Middle Border” explains perfectly the poli- 
tics and economics of the west that has been 
accumulating power since 1892 and demonstrated it 
most convincingly in the second election of Wood- 
row Wilson. But over and above its historical and 
sociological values the book is in many places a 
work of rare literary art. If there are other places 
where it is prosaic we must remember that the con- 
trast is a relief. And it is perhaps only fair to the 
author to say that his object was not so much to 
produce a work of flawless art, but rather a com- 
plete impression of the life he describes. Prose is 
not an unimportant part of life after all. 
fs 
In the novel “The Three Black Penneys” (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York) by Joseph Hergesheimer, I 
found a work in fiction which all reviewers should 
hail as of shining distinction. The book has a 
passion that is most compelling, a deep-running in- 
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tensity. It has a darkling beauty. The style of the 
writing is marked by a kind of careless preciosity 
that is most fascinating. There is a richness of 
tone that goes with its firmness of fibre too. By 
all of which I am not surprised, for I had read a 
previous novel by Hergesheimer, “The Lay An- 
thony,” in which he achieved effects that I can only 
express by saying that they gave with refinement of 
art much of the quality of Theodore Dreiser's first 
novel, “Sister Carrie.’ In “The Three Black Pen- 
neys,” Hergesheimer gives us a study in heredity 
against the background of the beginnings in Penn- 
sylvania of the American steel industry. Something 
of the general stress and heat and in a way the 
clamor of the mills enters into the story that runs 
through three generations. First far back a wilful 
pioneer man has his way with a light woman of the 
high London world. Then his son has his way 
with a coarser girl and is thereby disappointed and 
defeated of better things. Finally there is a black 
Penney who is merely a dilettante and dabbler at 
things, and he is utterly helpless before the recur- 
rence of the wilfulness of the earlier Penneys in 
other descendents, one of them of the left hand. 
Here at the end a woman has her will even more 
lawlessly than the first Penney of the history. No 
one who reads the book can fail to compare it 
with Galsworthy’s “The Dark Flower,” but “The 
Three Black Penneys” is a greater book in that it 
takes in more of life. Joseph Hergesheimer enters 
more into his book than does Galsworthy. He has 
a gusto for the play he puts before us, but it is not 
a riotous gusto. Where and when he deals with 
the glory of the world and the wonder of the 
human heart he is the more effective for his re- 
straint, for his exquisite modulations. Though he 
is realist enough there is something exotic about 
his work. In displaying character he is masterful 
without too much detail. He makes you feel his 
people rather than sce them. I don’t know that his 
presentation of heredity accords with the Mendelian 
law, but I know that he makes very vital at least 
three men and as many women. He does it all, too, 
in a distinguished fashion, as one sure of his grasp 
and touch. The book has a consistent tonality, a 
satisfying completeness. It commands the reader’s 
admiration for its artistry and unrelaxingly engages 
his deeper sympathies. 


OO 
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The poetry books are still coming strong. A few 
I have picked out as compelling recognition. First 
there are Sara Teasdale’s “Love Songs” (Macmil- 
lan, New York). Miss Teasdale is of the Mrrror 
school, but she is a poet of all the world that 
loves a lover. I would class her with such singers 
as Burns and Heine and Tom Moore. She is so 
simple as to he clemental, though never in the sense 
in which elemental has been used of late years. 
Love in her song never storms nor rages. It is 
always pure, never soiled. It is sometimes sad— 
indeed it is saddest at its sweetest, having some- 
thing at the last of the insatiability of Sappho, 
though here again without any implications of an- 
archical import. All the moods of love that are— 
well, decorous, this poet sings with a peculiar poig- 
nancy. Her songs are often as faint almost as a 
sigh, and then they have a quality of virginal pas- 
sionateness. They are personal with a universality 
of appeal. In reading them you live in one of those 
sweet hours when pleasant scenes bring sad thoughts 
to the mind. The words fall into order with an 
entrancing inevitability and appropriateness. Her 
songs are as nearly perfect as any songs may be. 
Their melody ever befits their thought. In fine, no 
one can read them without being, for the time, a 
lover with the singer, such is their power of evoca- 
tion, with little hurts in their happiness, and little 
glints and gleams of joy in their grief. For wistful, 
tristful tenderness of lyric art Sara Teasdale is un- 
approachable. 

te 

Another poet whose work has much impressed 
me is Mr. Witter Bynner. ‘“Grenstone Poems” 
(Stokes,, New York) is a book to be enjoyed by 


anyone who cares for the lyric. It is quite a large 
book, with a generous range of subject—a range 
centered by one personality, Celia. We do not mect 
or even see Celia, but there she is inescapably all 
through the book, its inspiration, its unifying ele- 
ment. The poet never forgets her for long. 
Whithersoever he may stray with the muse, to 
Celia he returns, or rather I should say he carries 
her with him ever in his mind and heart. The effect 
of all this is most charming, with its little touch 
of lingering pathos. But this lover-singer has an 
infinity of interests—anything that is human. He 
is now an exquisite, a dandy, a toyer with life, but 
again he sees and seizes it with not a little of the 
vigor and stark realist philosophy of Masters or 
the cynic-cryptic tolerance of Robinson. I appre- 
hend his village of Grenstone from his multitudinous 
references to be a kind of Vermont or New Hamp- 
shire complement of Spoon River—a place, let us 
say, gone to seed just a bit. Bynner has an eye 
for character and sometimes he handles it in a way 
to recall Browning. In simple, impressionistic 
lyricism he is so good that there is no depreciation 
implied in discovering similarities to “A Shropshire 
Lad.” There is humor abundant in these “Gren- 
stone Poems” and many an epigram that the last 
best epigrammatist William Watson might rejoice to 
have written. For a free-verse poem that is all a 
free-verse poem should be, let me commend “The 
Circus.” There are some felicitously wrought sap- 
phics in this volume, and very few are those who 
can write sapphics that do not limp disconcertingly. 
This poet is in touch with the spirit of the time. 
The world’s problems come into the book—come in 
poetically, not blightingly as sociology. They are 
the setting for the theme, which is Celia—Cclia met 
and loved at Grenstone, and Celia going back there 
to die. The story of Celia is not so much told as 
implied with recurrent touches, but its essence 
colors everything in the book. The colors are not 
flaming, they are more like those of Puvis; but they 
are far from being merely decorative. With Byn- 
ner’s sympathies goes an appreciation of irony. The 
irony occasionally gets mixed up with the sympathy 
in an unique and attractive literary amalgam. There 
are 307 pages of “Grenstone Poems,” but there is no 
waste of words in them. Bynner is stingy of words. 
He sometimes condenses too much and hobbles his 
thought thereby. There’s a wonderful deal of life 
in his verses. It is life as. understood by a person 
in whom culture has not chilled the genial current 
of the soul. The reader is stimulated by a variety 
that is not violent and soothed by the gentleness of 
spirit of the poet who has loved and lost. I shall 
go back again to “Grenstone,” and so will anyone 
who once reads Mr. Bynner’s book. 
te 

Most distinctive of our poets is Vachel Lindsay. 
There is none like him anywhere. His “The Chi- 
nese Nightingale’ (Macmillans, New York) is a 
remarkable book of poems. Lindsay doesn’t write 
poetry like other people. He is a poet who tries to 
get onomatopoetic effects upon a large scale. His 
“Congo” was a combination of a voodoo dance and 
a cake-walk. When he wrote about a turn-out of 
the fire department he wrote in words to suggest 
the bells and gongs, the clatter of hoof-beats, the 
scurrying of crowds to see the engines go by. His 
“Chinese Nightingale” is a reproduction of China- 
town sights and a_repercussion of Chinatown 
sounds. The sounds seem not more important than 
the ideas, but necessary to convey the ideas. He 
creates a rhythmic atmosphere that is populous with 
suggestions. When he writes a song about Keren- 
sky his verses have the characteristics of the soap- 
box orator on the street corner. You get the sense 
of the great confusion in Petrograd. You hear “all 
the people and the nations in processions mad and 
great, rolling through the Russian soul as through 
a city gate—as though it were a street of stars that 
paves the shadowy deep: and mighty Tolstoy leads 
the van along the stairway steep.” As remarkable 
as the “Chinese Nightingale” or the song for Keren- 
sky is “The Tale of the Tiger Tree.” This is a 
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gorgeous and sonorous piece of symbolism, none 
the less hypnotic in effect for that the reader does 
not quite comprehend what is symbolized. Lindsay 
at his most Lindsayesque has ever a highly barbaric 
note. His poem “The Raft” is about Mark Twain 
and it carries the reader along ever as if he were 
borne upon the bosom of Mark’s own Mississippi. 
His poem-games are not always pellucidly clear, but 
probably the more effective for that. I should say 
that “The Potatoes’ Dance” would be intelligible if 
acted as a chanted charade. “The Ghosts of the 
Butfaloes” and “The King of Yellow Butterflies” 
illustrate extreme limits of this genius to whom 
Springfield, Ills., is the center of the universe. 
Lindsay is a small-town man with a mind that soars 
and sweeps in strange gyres. To read him is to 
recall two glorious madmen, Blake and Christopher 
Smart. Lindsay is a naturalist and mystic. He is a 
slave to sound, but he is moved by visions. At 
his best he is nothing less than ecstatic and as a 
reciter of his own poems, corybantic. Time and 
again in his briefer poems he recalls “Songs of 
Innocence.” Then he does a poem occasionally that 
smacks of the character-actor—like “How Samson 
Bore Away the Gates of Gaza,” supposed to be a 
negro sermon. A like note is struck in a poem to 
300ker Washington. Lindsay’s poems are volatile. 
They somehow seem to lack a center, they swim 
and swing and sway about like clouds, but the 
clouds are of fantastic shape and gloriously tinted. 
Sometimes they flash forth lightning. Lindsay’s 
poetry is ascetic mostly. There is little human 
passion in it, as a rule. He loves rather abstractly 
and remotely, except when it comes to children: 
then he is idyllic and ideal. He is a prohibitionist 
and a Socialist. His ethereal emotionalism is such 
that it absolves him of all regard for exact thought- 
content in his poems. I would say that he is a 
Shelley vaporized beyond even the Shelleyan in- 
tangibility of thought-substance at times. He con- 
forms to no school of poetry. When tested by any 
of the rules of the art prosodic he goes to pieces, 
but after you have analyzed him, there he is—a 
true poet, a prophet, and, if you will, an hallucinant 
of visions and yoices which he can impart to you. 
This book is full of the most inexplicable felicities 
and it is dedicated “to Sara Teasdale, Poet.” It is 
as brilliantly inchoate as his former yolume and as 
delightful. As you read you cannot help feeling 
that you see Lindsay dancing and hear him chanting 
his verses around the Springfield public square. 


Still another book of poems of arresting quality 
is “Portraits and Protests” by Sarah N. Cleghorn 
(Holt, New York). There is much to love in it. 
’specially those portraits of men and women of 
New England. They are folk with a tradition. 
They have an old world grace. They have connota- 
tions of culture. They are associated with echoes 
of Tennyson, memories of Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Some of them have read “Love in a Valley.” They 
understand references to Sir Joshua. They relate 
to the days when Lydia Huntley Sigourney was a 
popular poet, albeit forgotten now. There is in 
this book a fine poem to Jane Addams and another 
to William James. There is nothing to say of such 
poems as “Morrice Water,” “Vermont,” “A Puritan 
Lady’s Garden,” “Hesperides,” “In a Far Town- 
ship,” not to mention others, but—read_ them. 
Everything in the book has a crystalline clarity and 
a crystal ring to it. In every poem there is a pic- 
ture and the domestic atmosphere is rarefied, yet 
Mrs. Cleghorn’s people live in it and are dearly 
human. They are people who have poise of soul. 
Those poems that deal with time and immortality 
have a grave dignity. “Judge Me, Lord,” is a 
piece of the higher hymnody, “Come, Captain Age” 
is a piece of free verse that has a classic echo in 
it. In the section of “Protests,” Mrs. Cleghorn 
utters her indignation. Whom would you name for 
hero of a poem entitled “The Poltroon?” It is 
Jesus. Mrs. Cleghorn is a pacifist, evidently; a 
non-resister. “Peace Hath Her Belgiums’—there’s 
a title that tells a whole gospel. Rythmically the 
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horror and iniquity of vivisection are denounced. 
Bitter is her scorn for priests and levites. The last 
lines of the last poem in the book speak to the 
trades unionists; “Let no Local him refuse! Com- 
rade Jesus hath paid his dues. Whatever other be 
debarred, Comrade Jesus hath his red card.” For 
myself, I like not the protests so well as the por- 
traits. As protests they are better than as poems. 
It is ever thus, I think. Much better to me are “The 
Parson’s Daughters”——-/sabella, Sylvia and Mary 
Margaret. The book as a whole is one that must 
cling to the memory of anyone who reads it. He 
may forget the protests because there are so many 
protestants abroad and so vocal, but he will remem- 
ber the portraits for their poetry, perfect in its 


clear, calm, friendly kind. 
fe fe afe ote 


New York’s Election Analyzed 


By Nels B. Solveg 
The Figures 

HE following figures will help to explain the 
T New York situation. The city has 750,000 

registered yoters; 375,000 enroll as Demo- 
crats, 250,000 as Republicans, 40,000 as Socialists, 
Prohibitionists, etc. and 80,000 give no _ party 
afhliation. These figures and the following votes 
for candidates are given in round numbers. In the 
recent election, Hylan received 297,000; Mitchel, 
148,000; Hillquit (Socialist), 142,00; Bennett (Re- 
publican), 52,000. The discrepancy between the total 
of these votes and the registration is accounted for 
by the soldier yote not yet reported, and absentees. 

Now that the votes have been counted and John 
F. Hylan elected mayor of New York by the largest 
plurality ever given any candidate for that office in 
the history of the city, intelligent people will want 
to know what it all means. 

It was an election of superlatives. Not alone did 
Hylan receive the largest plurality after making the 
dumbest campaign, but the Socialist vote was the 
biggest ever, and the vote for woman suffrage was 
the biggest ever cast—and though we are at war, 
and party and racial passions were supposed to be 
running high, it was the quietest election in the 
history of the city. 

When we have disposed of these general state- 
ments, we find that although Judge Hylan’s plural- 
ity was great, he lacks 75,000 votes of being a ma- 
jority mayor, and about the same number of votes 
of polling the full vote of his party. With the 
soldier vote added, it will still be true that if 325,000 
citizens wanted him for mayor, 425,000 preferred 
some other candidates. Of course the same is true 
of Mitchel, only more so. Only about 150,000 voters 
(about one in every five) sustained the “best ad- 
ministration New York ever had.” The Socialists 
polled as many votes for their candidate, Hillquit ; 
Bennett, the regular Republican candidate, only 
polled 52,000. His party simply refused to support 
him, All of these different groups supported Mitchel 
four years ago. Had they stood together this year 
Hylan could not have won. 

The Rival Candidates 

John F. Hylan is a political figure of a type that 
democracies delight to honor. Nothing endears a 
man to the masses like the story of the young man 
actually earning his living by the labor of his hands, 
and then rising to be a judge!’ Judge Hylan was 
a brakeman. He early attracted the attention of 
the late State Senator McCarren, one of the most 
likeable personally and most unspeakable politically 
of the Democratic leaders of his day, and has 
since served without special distinction on the bench 
of two of the lower courts. Many dubious profes- 
sional connections were alleged against him during 
the campaign, but he was probably no worse than 
most struggling young lawyers. He was certainly 
no better. His campaign managers insisted that he 
should say nothing during the campaign except what 
they “doped out” for him. And so the city was for 
the first time confronted with a candidate who re- 
fused to answer questions and read _ uninspiring 
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essays to apathetic audiences. He answered none 
of the charges leveled against him, except to aver 
his loyalty, and point to his father, who fought in 
’61. Impartial observers report him slow-witted, im- 
pervious to criticism, and without capacity for the 
administrative detail which he will now have to 
tackle. Why was he chosen? He was the only one 
of several candidates put forth by Tammany Hall 
whom Hearst would agree to support. 

John Purroy Mitchel has been so long before 
the public that further information about him may 
be superfluous. He, too, is a self-made man. He 
started without any special advantage, except a good 
education. His father was in the fire department. 
He had no money to start with. His ten years in 
public life have only yielded him enough to live on, 
if so much. He is the best-equipped municipal 
mechanician that New York has had among her 
rulers. He chose his aides, as such a man naturally 
would, with reference to the work they had to do, 
and not with a view to political services rendered 
or expected. Yet four out of five citizens of New 
York did not want him for another term. Why? 

Many reasons are given. A few will suffice. The 
mass of people is indifferent to municipal govern- 
ment, unless intolerable scandals develop. They take 
an interest in punishing, but rarely in rewarding. 
They delight to turn the rascals out, but display 
only a languid interest in the retention of good ser- 
vants. Demos wants his vanity judiciously tickled, 
just like any other potentate. Mitchel consciously 
or unconsciously played to the boxes and ignored 
the gallery. He was so little of a demagogue that 
he incurred the charge of being a toady. The neces- 
sary work of his office absorbed so much of his 
time and energy that he thought he might spend 
his spare time as he pleased. He is still a young 
man for all that his hair is greying, and he sought 
his entertainment among those who could entertain 
him best. When he, or his secretary, made up com- 
mittees for important occasions, they read like pages 
from the social directory. And so the legend of his 
aristocratic leanings spread. Yet his administration 
did more to help the “down-and-outs” and to smooth 
the path of those whom misfortune made the city’s 
wards, than any three of his predecessors. He got 
no credit for this. The proletariat remembered that 
he danced the tango and rode in Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
car, and relentlessly turned its multiple thumbs 
down. 

Hillquit (or Hilkovitz, as 1 believe it should be 
spelled) is an extremely able, clear-headed lawyer, 
and much the richest man of the four contenders, 
probably, also, the most cultivated. He was nomi- 
nated because he is the boss of the Socialist machine 
in New York state. He made an effective campaign 
but his arguments were opportunist and not Social- 
ist. 

Bennett, the Republican nominee, merits no more 
than a word of description—a lawyer, like all his 
four opponents, he had been twice elected to the 
state senate from a safe Republican district. In a 
hody chiefly conspicuous for its mediocrity, he 
achieved some attention as a universal objector. 
He carried his party primary against Mitchel, a 
Democrat, not because anybody wanted him, but 
because he formed a rallying point for anti-Mitchel 
Republicans, who enjoyed the secret support of the 
Republican governor, Chas. S. Whitman. He polled 
less than twenty per cent of the enrolled vote of 
his party, so he will probably disappear from the 
political stage. 

The Rival Policies 

The Democratic campaign was based entirely on 
criticism of Fusion extravagance, the Gary school 
system, and a proposed contract between the city 
and the New York Central Railroad for the reloca- 
tion of certain of its tracks within the city limits. 
It is needless to go into the merits of these ques- 
tions. No intelligent man regarded these charges 
as being anything more than campaign ammunition. 
The majority had made up its mind to vote against 
Mitchel, and was pleased to find pretexts for its 
actions. The only affirmative policy proposed 
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ticulars—where the moncy was to be found. Much 


speculation was indulged in, as to the reason 


for such a pronouncement by a body under such 


notorious obligations to the public service interests 
as Tammany Hall. Two suppositions were advanced 

one, that there were some public services which 
the high cost of materials and labor had rendered 
unprofitable and which their owners would like to 
unload on the city on their own terms, and_ thie 
other, that Tammany wished to punish some tinan- 
supporting Mitchel. ‘lime alone will tell 
That Tammany has been 


cicers 10% 
which theory is correct. 
really converted to municipal ownership, no one 
believes. 

Ihe Fusion group relicd for their campaign on 
spreading broadcast the record of the administra- 
Their campaign “literature” was excellent. It 

justified its designation. But only a few 
They also featured the mayor 
Indeed it is not much 


undoubted coldness to 


tion, 

nearly 
scem to have read it. 
superpatriot, 

of 2 that Mitchel’s 
Wilson during the national campaign 
from his disapproval of the President’s pacifism—if 
indeed it is permissible to apply so invidious a term 


as a sort ol 
secret 
proceeded 


to any position taken by our commander-in-chief. 
The Socialists offered a municipal Utopia, without 
hint of ways-and-means. Also 
almost any price. It was this latter proposal that 
brought them most of their added vote. It must 
fellow 


even a peace at 


have been a bitter choice for our German 
citizens who are our most distinctively small-prop- 
crty-owning class, to support a party which attacks 
the rights of men to property, but their loyalty to 
the fatherland was strong enough to stand this test. 
To the given the credit for the large 
Socialist vote polled. Undoubtedly they contributed 
largely to it, but it was the Germans who gave the 
election district in 


Jews is 


big addition. In a suburban 


which a Socialist yote was never polled before, and 
in which only one Jew is known to reside, twenty- 
about the number 
of German This fact 
raises a well-founded doubt as to whether the sud- 
Socialist gain is a permanent vote, 


six Socialist votes were polled 
familics in the district. 
den and great 
or a passing protest. 

It would leaye the story incomplete to omit the 
policy on which the Republican candidate based his 
claim to public support, but [ have not been able to 
lind out and so must leave a hiatus at this point. 


ANALYSIS OF VOTE FOR CANDIDATES, 


Dem. Rep. Soc. Total 
Hiyidan PP 5000 100,000 325,000 
Mitchel 1io,ago 55,000 165,000 
Pfiileuit PO ue S5,000 50,000 160,000 


Dhennett 55,000 55,000 


705,000 


Of course the figures given are approximations. 
The correct figures cannot be given until the soldier 
vote is announced, which will not be until late in 
December. 
The Moral of the Result 

Certain deductions can be safely drawn from the 
facts above cited. Bad government can be made a 
successful campaign argument to drive an admin- 
Good, technical administra- 


for an administration 


istration from power. 


tion is not a strong defence 


which is not personally popular. The people know 
much more clearly what they do not want than what 
they do desire. In voting, a complex mental oper- 
ation has to be performed, If they want to get rid 
of a government that they do not like, the only 
way to do it is to vote into office another group of 
officials, whom they do not know that they are 
going to like any better. It is a case of King Log 
or King Stork. Three months ago Judge Hylan 
was a comparatively unknown man. He may be all 
that his admirers claim, but his campaign showed no 
evidence of mental grasp or administrative ability. 
Yet nearly three-sevenths of the voters have chosen 
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equally well 
A Remedy Sugyested 

Can this condition be remedied? Perhaps the 


following suggestion may not be feasible, but it is 


worth considering. A referendum might be taken 
in municipal election years on the question “Shall 
the present administration be continued?” If any 
officials received an affirmative majority they would 
Those who failed of a majority 
would be Then at the 


regular clection, the offices vacated by the referen- 


remain in. office, 


ineligible for renomination. 


dum could be tilled by a preferential ballot. The 
people could then act on the merits of the candi- 
dates presented, without having their choice com- 


plicated by the necessity of having to vote in such 
a way as to gct rid of officials whom they do not 
which seems to be their present dominating 
motive. We would have a chance of getting elec- 
tions determined affirmatively rather than negatively. 


lik ec, 


We would not be obliged to take the Tiger, merely 


because we did not like the Lady, though in this 


we got them both, in New York. 
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The Legal Mind 


By Newton A. Fuessle 
ENTONWOOD, three 
happy years of lis life, 
abandon that is only 


singularly 


had 


during the 
marricd loved 
Olivia with the 
where one trusts his mate implicitly. 

Then little by little, it began dawning upon him 
that her whole attitude toward him had become 
transformed. In a daze of bewildered concern, he 
strove to analyze the change, to divine its cause, 

To-day, as his powerful enclosed car bore him 
smoothly toward their new home on the Heights, 
sombre thoughts wove through his mind. The whole 
wretched patch-work of the suspicions passed in 
review before him. 

“It’s impossible!” he shuddered. 

Kesolutely he endeavored to see her as the same 
perfect, flawless creature she had been to him. Yet 
he was uncannily aware that something had_ be- 
come like a curtain between them, 

Fentonwood was yery weary. He had spent the 
whole day in court, closing an important case. It 
was the celebrated Gas Case, the most significant 
franchise battle which had ever raged in the local 
courts. In his summing up for the corporation 
Fentonwood had to-day fought brilliantly. 

He found Olivia seated dreaming in the shadow 
of the casement in the dimly-lit living-room—a slen- 
der enchanting wisp of a woman in that twilight 
hour. 

“My dear!” 
side. “Did I startle you?” 

“No. I saw the car drive in,” 
rising. ‘‘You're late.” 

“Yes, I’m sorry. I talked longer than I expected. 
I shall have to finish my summing-up to-morrow,” 


said Fentonwood, crossing to her 


answered Olivia, 


he added, 

For a moment he stood regarding the pale beauty 
of her face. To him it had always been the most 
perfect of faces, each feature as flawless as though 
it had been a thing of dreams. 

He bent over to kiss her. She evaded him. He 
tried again. 

“Don’t—be so rough!” she exclaimed, almost with 
a gasp. 

Fentonwood drew back. He stood regarding his 
wife with a look of hurt reproof, and wistfulness, 
and wonder. 

“I beg your pardon, I’m sure,” he said, quietly. 
“If I’ve become so offensive to you all of a sudden, 
of course I shan’t annoy you like this again.” 

“Tt isn’t that, John 

“Then exactly what is it?” 

He looked at her steadfastly, conscious once more 


she began. 


possible 


new, subtle, evasive note in her grey 


haunting 


if a strange, 
And at 


SUSP IK jon Ss, Ol 


cyes once the whole herd of 


uneasy speculations, closed in upon 
lim again. 
“You'd 
said, . 
“Very well,’ he returned, and went to his room. 


better get ready for dinner, dear,” she 


Fentonwood set about dressing for dinner with a 
dull heaviness of The strain of the past 
few weeks, culminating in the intensity of his long 
and important the jury, had 
thrown him into an aggravating state of nerves 
which Olivia’s conduct did nothing to relieve. 


spirit. 


address to-day to 


On his mahogany dresser stood his favorite pic- 
ture of Olivia, a full-length panel in grey—artistic 
as she herself, one of those vague, elusive things, 
keyed to meet and fuse with one’s inner image of 
the person portrayed. He stood gazing at the mouth, 
the eyes, the slender hand, the mist of hair. 





Then he turned quickly away. Until to-morrow’s 
tasks in the court-room were tinished, he dared not 
think of Olivia—nor dwell upon the changed char- 
He dared not Iet 


breath for a 


acter of his relations with her. 
himself go to pieces. He held his 
moment, as though to tighten the strap of will that 
bound his emotions together. 

Dinner was half over before Fentonwood became 
aware of the spray of yellow roses in the center of 
the table. 


“Golden “How did you 


Gates!" he observed. 

happen to order dhem?” 
“Oh—the roses?” she replied, with an almost im- 

meant to call 


perceptible start. “They're a gift. | 


your attention to them.” 

“A eift? From whom?” 

“From Dr. Hewitt.” 

it come that Dr. Hewitt is sending 
inquired lentonwood. 
“For no particular reason. Why shouldn't he?” 
“Why should he?” persisted Fentonwood. 


“How does 


us flowers?” 


“Is there anything so singular for an old friend 
of ours to send flowers?” asked Olivia impatiently. 

“Rather unusual for Ilewitt. Very decent of him 
though,” added Fentonwood lightly, aware of the 
flush on Olivia’s face and of the willful flaring of 
her nostrils. 

Could it be Hewitt? It seemed impossible. He 
was least in evidence at the house of any of their 
friends. A bachelor—so thoroughly wrapped up in 
his work that his name had never been mentioned 
in Fentonwood’s hearing by even the most incor- 
rigible and imaginative pantalooned gossip at any 
of his clubs. 

“Absurd,” he mused. Yet the face of the grey- 
haired, dignified, very professional physician kept 
floating before him in a mist of misgivings. 

Olivia questioned her husband perfunctorily about 
his day in court. The other answered indifferently. 
For all day he had felt hurt and neglected because 
of his wife’s failure to be present at the scene of 
his big effort. At iast he burst out: 

“My dear, why in heaven’s name all this labored 
interest all of a sudden. You did not care enough 
to—’ 

“Oh, John,’ she 
there. You ought to know that. 
with you every second of the time—” 

A short, biting laugh rang frostily from Fenton- 


interrupted, “I wanted to be 
My thoughts were 


wood’s lips. 
The telephone beil rang. 
“You've got the wrong number,” he said crisply. 
On the telephone pad, he saw in Olivia’s writing 
the notation: “A. H.—Garfield 7698,” 


Fentonwood answered. 


Ile reached for the directory, began groping 
through the H’s, found the Hewitts. His suspicions 
were quickly verified. Dr. Hewitt’s number corre- 
sponded with the number on the pad. A feeling of 
dispossession sawed roughly into his sensitive spirit. 

The discovery of the initials and number on the 
telephone pad gave jarring support to the evidence 
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already before the legal mind. As the evening wore 
on, he found himself staring at his wife. In the 
delicate tracery of her features he now perceived 
for the lirst time elements of cunning, of treachery. 


Soon Olivia rose, obviously bored, excused her- 
self and left the room, avoiding explanation with a 
cough, 

Fentonwood boiled. 

Later, when he paused at Olivia’s door to bid her 
good night, she again avoided his lips and caught 
his kiss on her cheek. 

Fentonwood closed the door of his own room be- 
hind him, swung open the casement window and 
stood gazing out over the dim, snowy outlines of 
sleeping homes. he pride he had felt in his new 
home, set in its placid environs, was gone. The 
mess he had made of his marrigae jeered at him, 
sickened him. To expect loyalty from a_pretty- 
faced woman was to be a primitive, unsophisticated, 
sentimental ass. 

Then, to clear the machinery of his brain and 
nerves for the ordeal that awaited him to-morrow 
hefore the jury, he threw the windows wide open, 
let the rush of wintry air enter in tonic gallons, and 
crawled under his heavy blankets. 

There was a hard, glittering vehemence of Fenton- 
wood’s effort the next day in court. His habitual 
vigor in action was to-day brilliantly brutal, and 
astounded even the men who had depended the most 
confidently upon his ability to hammer the jury into 
a mood to convict. But little did it occur to any- 
body in the thickly-peopled court-room from what 
hidden springs flowed Fentonwood’s harsh and tri- 
umphant eloquence. 

Five minutes after closing his address he was at 
the steering-wheel of his car, picking his way with 
skillful stealth through the thick gnarl of the street’s 
afternoon traffic. The ruly obedience of the ener- 
getic engine impressed him with a certain mascu- 
linity. There was not a petulant note in its pick-up, 
not a whisper in the delivery of its stream of might 
to the rear wheels. 

Already the trial was out of his mind. He was 
engrossed with another matter-—an impending inter- 
view. 

A ten-minute drive, and he disengaged his gears, 
threw in his brake and stepped out of his car in 
front of an uptown office building. The elevator 
hore him up and up with silken flight. He handed 
Dr. Arthur Hewitt’s reception clerk his card, 
dropped into a leather chair, and took a deep breath 
of air, filled with its subtle pungency of medicine. 
There was a Persian richness in the room’s rugs 
and colorings. His eyes kept returning vaguely to a 
statue of the “Winged Victory” which he could 
dimly see in a shadowy corner. 

“I’m glad to see you, Fentonwood,” said Dr. 
Hewitt, gravely, fifteen minutes later, extending a 
large, white, finely-shaped hand, which Fentonwood 
ignored. 

“[ think you know what I'm here for,” began the 
latter incisively. 

“I have a pretty good idea. I presume that Mrs. 
Fentonwood has told you.” 

“She has told me nothing,” answered Olivia’s hus 
band. 

“You guessed it.” 

“Yes,” said Fentonwood dryly. 

“I have urged her repeatedly, and in the strongest 

terms to tell you,” continued the physician, crossing 
to the window with a tired step. “But Mrs. Fenton- 
wood was particularly insistent that it he kept from 
you at least until you had completed your trial of 
this Gas Case.” 
“I dare say,” put in Fentonwood with irony. 
“She wouldn’t hear of it. I give you my word,” 
said the physician, wheeling abruptly and facing the 
other, She insisted that we put it off—insisted that 
it would upset you in your work.” 

“She was far too considerate.” 
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“Every woman is. You know women.” 

“I used to think I did. But what an idiot I've 
been!” answered the lawyer. It was his first burst 
of bitterness. Eyeing Hewitt he felt like tearing 
him to pieces for his uncanny complaisance. 

“Don’t feel too uneasy,” continued Hewitt quietly. 
“This thing is happening right along. You'd be sur- 
prised—” 

“Being a lawyer, nothing surprises me, 
Fentonwood. “Besides, I happened to be fairly 
familiar with this particular disease. I find, how- 
ever, that I have not been thoroughly enough versed 
in its symptoms,” he finished, shading his sentence 


interrupted 


with a sneer. 

“The symptoms, of course, are subtle,” continued 
the doctor. 

Fentonwood gazed with involuntary admiration 
at the other’s superb poise. 

“Hewitt,” began Fentonwood pointedly, ‘would 
you mind telling me how far this thing has gone?” 

“Pretty far,” answered Hewitt without an instant’s 
hesitation. “It is moderately advanced, I shoufd 
say,” he added thoughtfully. 

“Moderately advanced!” repeated Fentonwood, 
staggered by Hewitt’s calm assurance. “Well, 
what do you suggest,” he rasped. 

“There’s just one thing to do. You must send her 
away. Six months—possibly a year—ought to get 
her back into shape. This thing isn’t as bad as 
most people think. It can be cured.” 

“You swine!” hissed Fentonwood. “Send her 
away! Do you think I’m not man enough to give 
her up. She hasn’t kissed me in a month, She 
hates me, despises me. She wouldn’t even look in 
on my trial. I tell you she’s through with me. 
You’ve poisoned her against me. And now you've 
got the gall to tell me to send her away. No, you're 
going to take her!” 

Dr. Hewitt’s face had grown whiter and whiter 
under the lash of Fentonwood’s attack. 

“Calm yourself,” he now said, quietly. “You don’t 
know what you're talking about. You've got every- 
thing twisted. Your wife has refused to kiss you 
or to sit in a stuffy court-room, by order of her 
physician. Mrs. Fentonwood’s trouble is not of the 
heart, but of the lungs. It’s not emotional; it’s 
pulmonary. She has kept it from you because she 
loves you. Your wife has tuberculosis.” 
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Stitch and Purl 


By Harry B. Kennon 
OT a word 
Against knitters 
Who invest 

And infest 

The Land; 

For Virtue 

Of Knitting, 

As Sinfulness 

Of Sin, 

Depends on the Spirit 
You goes 

And does it in. 

But 

Will somebody 
Whisper to Hoover 
Or some Chap 

In Power, 

That the profits 

Of patriot 
Spinners of 

Hand Yarn 

Have been 

And are 

Out of all Sense 
And Reason! 
Submitted to Knitters 
And Purlers 

As God’s Truth— 
Not Treason. 
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What Sam Gompers Said 


By Chester M. Wright 


ITH the world atire and upside down we 

may speculate upon a number of things. 

$y speculating in future events we may 

gain a litthke knowledge—-and every added bit of 

knowledge is a bit added to our defenses against 
future adversities, both personal and social. 


I am writing on a typewriter built of parts made 
hy men who work in mines and in machine shops. 
If it were not for the work of the men who dig 
coal and iron and who run lathes and work at an- 
nealing ovens I would be pushing a quill pen and 
scribbling out words that no printer could read. 
let that, for the moment, be a bond between us. 
Let it stand for a commonality of interest. 


You may be a machinist and I may be a writer 
of words. We both live in a nation that is at war. 
Let that be another bond between us. We are at 
war. If we are both alive when the war ends we 
shall face the same problems, Let us, then, talk 
for a bit about our common situation. 

The day of isolation is gone—gone for individuals 
as well as for nations. A man may no longer be 
only a worker at a trade. He must be a factor in 
the shaping of world destinies. 

The age of isolation has gone. The age of com- 
munity effort has come. The age of individual 
selection has gone. The age of collective determina- 
tion has come. 

Another age, too, has gone. That is the age of 
inaterialism. In the half-dozen decades that have 
passed gross material interests have been the great 
ruling interests of the world. Materialism has been 
the gospel of the ruling classes. The idealists have 
been in the minority—a small minority. 


The day of gross, brutal materialism has gone. 
The day of the idealist is here. Idealism is being 
bred in the trenches of Flanders, in the homes of 
France and England and Italy and America. 


Life is full of paradoxes. Many a slum has pro- 
duced a painter or a poet. Many a drunkard has 
fathered beautiful children. 

The great war is lighting the fires of idealism 
across the mountains and plains of the world. The 
Great Destroyer is clearing the path for singers of 
inspiring songs and painters of wonderful pictures. 

You can hear the word “democracy” on a thou- 
sand tongues to-day, where a year ago you would 
not have heard it on ten. Tens of thousands who 
a year ago did not know what the war was for, 
to-day know that it is for democracy, this new 
thing they have learned about. 


Cave men who were a part of the granite and 
steel social system of yesterday, to-day know that 
this world thrill has got to come true. The word 
has rung ’round the world until it has battered its 
resonant, rythmic way into nooks and corners where 
it was anything but welcome. 


I-ven the democracies themselves know that there 
has got to be democracy when this war ends, for 
that’s what we are fighting for! Not merely the 
democracy that is meant by casting ballots for offi- 
cials that may turn out to be good or bad, but the 
democracy that gets into the hearts and homes of 
men and women, that means freedom and joy and 
security and a chance to express themselves for men 
and women, and that means a fair show in the 
world for little children. Not a business of mum- 
mery, but the real thing. A professor would tell 
you that the world is psychologized. What he 
would mean is that it has soaked into the souls of 
men. And any time you soak an idea into the souls 
that make up all the civilized nations of the world 
you want to begin figuring on having to reckon with 
that idea. 

That’s the big reason why the kaiser is doomed— 
and with him his idea of one-man rule, his idea of 
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brutality ber alles, his autocratic system of govern 


ment, his whole go-to hell attitude toward the rest 
of humanity. 

Now the people of the civilized world didn’t get 
that big idea into their heads out of thin air. They 
didn’t get this thing from nowhere. There had to 
he something back of it—and there was. There was 
fact back of it. fact that the 
had become actually a war for democracy against 
autocracy. The war had swung from a squabble over 
material things to a massive death struggle over 
ideas. It had from a mere fight to drive 


back an invader to a conquest to drive out a devil; 


There was the war 


swung 


it had become a drive of flaming souls to establish 
a new concept, a great ideal, a new social spirit! 

Samuel Gompers has said, “This was a war; now 
it is a crusade!” 

This is the story of an epoch in a sentence! 

Wars may be fought for material things. Crusades 
are always for ideals! 

And only as ideals are set up and imbedded in the 
human heart and made the measure of human prac- 
tice and the center of social concepts do we win 
forward to higher civilizations. 

And because this is so no man is any longer a 
lone individual concerned only about his own affairs, 
no man is apart by himself, no man is isolated. Each 
man is a world influence, either for good or bad, 
for progress or reaction. 

Who is a machinist? Who is a painter? Who 
is a carpenter? Who, indeed, with the world on 
Who, indeed, with the wreck of dead tim- 
hers crashing about him, and with the new green 


lire! 


of fresh things growing by leaps to replace them! 
No man is any of those things to-day—not jus! 
those; he is much more. He is a mechanic at work 
on a new world, wrecking and rebuilding, smashing 
and creating, tearing away grossness that he may 
weave out of dreams! 


Men are dying by the thousand. Some curse the 
life it That is wrong. God 
bless the men for the lives they give. That is right! 
Was it Victor Hugo who said that a human life 
has no value except as it contributes to the social 
that go out over 


war for ihe costs. 


good? Glorious are the lives 


there! 

What good am I if [ am no good to the world? 
I am the most good when I give most to the world. 
If to give life is to give the most, then they who 
their there are the world’s pure 


ceive lives 


eold! 

World progress, the birth and death of eras, has 
never been a thing for pale sentimentalists or yel- 
low cowards. 


over 


It has always been a thing of red 
blood and courage—a thing of life and death; death 
that there might be life! 

So is this great world tumult, this great social 
cyclone, 

This is the day of the man who gives; the day 

Selfishness is of 
A new, but noble, 
It is social selfish- 


of the man who takes has gone. 
yesterday—individual selfishness. 
selfishness is coming among us. 

ness. The thing to-day is not “what is good for 
mer” but “what is good for the people?” The fight 
is not for “something for me,” but for “everything 
for everybody.” 


And all of this idealism, this nobility of spirit 
and purpose, has come to the world through the 
struggles of men and women at work. The age- 
old struggle against oppression has flamed out into 
a world fire in which the old must be burned away 
forever, Forever the workers have fought this fight 
and led the way to progress. They fight it to-day 
and they lead it to-day. Theirs will be the glory, 
theirs the great reward. They have always had to 
fight for freedom because they have always needed 
it. They have always carried the torch, for darkness 
has always been upon them. 

3ut we are at the peak of the struggle—at’ the 
top! 


Xs you do the daily task that is your part in this 
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Let your emotion 
with the 


vreat convulsion, think of that! 
Kill) your 
adventure ! 


run wild within you! lungs 


breath of the great 
An age is dying! An age is being born! 


‘ 8. 2. © 
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The Federal Suffrage Amendment 


By Percy Werner 


HE women of the country are to be congratu 
lated upon the final and irrevocable settlement 
of the question of the enfranchisement ot 
women on the same terms and to the same extent 
as the enfranchisement of men, which the decisive 
Victory won at the polls in the state of New York 
? a distinctively 


on November 6, as the result of 


educational campaign carried on for many years, 


has brought about. 

It is a relief to have gotten beyond the stage of 
adyocacy of a cause which had become so obvious 
te most of us, as to have fallen into the body of 
political axioms, and to pass on to the next step in 
the building of a democratic nation. Personally | 
think it would have been little short of disastrous 
to the glorious prospects opened up by the emer- 
vence of women into active political life had their 
enfranchisement been conferred on them like a 
vift from the gods, instead of having been won by 
them after sixty years of continuous hard struggle 
on their part, and this chiefly for two reasons: 
first, because it has taught them something of the 
meaning of politics; and, second, because they have 
learned something of the importance of organization. 
And so it is that the ordinary reasons which I have 
seen adyanced by women for the federal amend- 
ment—the extremely slow and arduous and wasteful 
process in gaining state after state, after perhaps 
several disappointing trials in each at the polls, the 
loss of time and energy and expense involved, the 
diversion of energies that might otherwise be put 
to more fruitful political activities, the desire of 
the women of the states to save their 
sisters in the backward states from the same agoniz- 
ing struggles through which they have passed in 
the effort for enfranchisement and, more recently, 


successiul 


as a token of gratitude for patriotic war endeavors 
—have failed to reach me as a member of the male 
electorate and a long-time supporter of the cause of 
and seemingly have made no 
strong appeal to my brothers. And yet after a long 


woman’s suffrage, 
and possibly blundering male process of reasoning, 
J have come to sce my way clear to advocating the 
federal suffrage amendment. 


It will be remembered that President Wilson, in 
his reply to Mrs. Whitehouse and the ladies who 
accompanied her, when he was asked for an expres- 
sion to be conveyed to the electorate of New York 
on the eve of the recent election, said: “I perhaps 
may be touched a little too much by the traditions 
of our politics, traditions which lay such questions 
almost entirely upon the states, but I want to see 
communities declare themselves quickened at this 
time and show the consequence of the quickening.” 
So I think all students of American politics have 
been oppressed by certain traditions and, among 
others, by the tradition that because the convention 
which framed our federal constitution left the ques- 
tion of the composition of the electorate of the 
various constituent states to be determined by each 
state, instead of committing it to the sphere of 
national politics, ‘herefore it rightly belonged to 
state politics and not to national politics. 


The truth is that when the thirteen confederated 
sovereign states—jealous, suspicious and to a de- 
gree antagonistic to each other—came together for 
the purpose of making a closer union, and evolved 
that most marvelous document of all history, the 
federal constitution, they parted with and delegated 
to the national government a minimum of powers, 
the exercise of which they foresaw to be essential 
to the maintenance of a stable union. At that time 


the composition of the electorate in no two of the 
states was alike, and in all of them the right of 


suffrage was limited by qualifications of various 


kinds: qualifications as to religion or church at- 


tendance, cducation, property, as well as of age, 


period of residence, etc. To have attempted at that 
time to have reconciled these differences would prob- 


ably have been hopeless. 


The subject was not even debated in the conven- 


tion. The only provision regarding it in the instru- 
ment is that which provides that the electors of 


national representatives should have the same quali- 
fications as those requisite for the electors of the 
branch of the legislature in each 
uniformity in 


most numerous 


state. Indeed the desirability of 
qualifications and restrictions in the different states 
Was apparently not considered—or if it was, it was 
not regarded as one of the essentials to a closer 
union And so we accepted the 
federal constitution and grew and expanded under 


it and multiplied our component states, without, for 


among the states. 


many long years, even down to the close of our 
civil war, questioning the wisdom of our forefathers 
in committing this fundamental question of the 
composition of the national electorate to the vary- 
ing ideas of separate states, but treated the decision 
in 1787 as a tinality. Thus came about the /radition 
which President Wilson confessed embarrassed him. 
But the great struggle which the women of. this 
country have made for enfranchisement, which has 
upset so many traditions, has opened the eyes of 
thinking men and women to a new view of this 
great question. 


Universal suffrage proceeds from the universal 
feeling that we each of us have a responsibility for 
the welfare of the other. It is the modern answer 
to the ancient question: ‘‘Am I my brother’s keep- 
er?” It is the democratic impulse, which says: “I 
must not ask any right under the law for myself 
that I do not demand for all others.” In the light 
of this, picture a nation made up of the people of 
forty-eight states in such close union that we feel 
the national life pulsing through them all, where 
state lines are practically non-existent for all na- 
tional purposes, with its electorate made up on the 
pattern of a crazy quilt, with varying qualifications 
and restrictions, some requiring the ability to read 
the constitution and to write, others admitting the 
immigrant who has lived within the borders of the 
state for only one year and has merely expressed 
an intention of becoming a citizen of the union, 
and ask yourself does not such a nation lack the 
very first element of political unity? 


Nineteen states now have presidential suffrage. 
More than ten million women in the United States 
to-day possess the right of presidential suffrage. Is 
there no real danger, if this condition continue, that 
in future national campaigns undue and unseemly 
struggles may occur in the states where women hold 
the balance? I think it is Hannis Taylor who says 
that each of our separate states has such unlimited 
power in the matter of defining the qualifications of 
its electorate, that it could exclude all other than 
those males who have attained the age of ninety 
years, or all those who had failed to amass property 
to the value of one million dollars, from the exercise 
of the suffrage. It is not in this direction that 
danger lies. As Walter Bagehot says, or quotes 
somebody as saying, “democracy is like the grave; 
what it once has claimed it never gives up.” The 
tendency can only be in the direction of universality 
and uniformity. But so long as we have a lop- 
sided national electorate, there will exist danger. 


The bases of self-government are three: the elec- 
torate, the representative or legislative office, and the 
non-representative or administrative office. It would 
seem that there could .be no question that in a true 
democracy the right of suffrage should be universal, 
that is to say, should give equal voting power to all 
citizens, irrespective of birth, wealth, religion or 
capacity, and that we should trust alone to automatic 
self-disfranchisement of the unfit, which wise gov- 
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ernmental machinery would naturally bring about. 
The greatest obstacle which the cause of woman 
suffrage has met in the past is not the viciousness 
or selfishness of men, but the fact that men’s po- 
litical visions have been obscured by the defective 
political machinery which they have set up and 
which they have been called upon to work—ma- 
chinery the working of which political bosses, who 
were never animated by one iota of political prin- 
ciple, made a matter of pure (or impure) business. 
But the procedural! reforms which we now see to 
he possible (I refer to the short ballot, nomina- 
tions by petition, preferential voting, proportional 
representation, commission and city manager plans 
of municipal governments, etc.) have made us realize 
that it is possible for us to dispense with the sery- 
ices of the political boss, and to construct machinery 
Which will be responsive to the common will and 
which we will be able to run ourselves, nay, which 
will even respond easily to the feminine hand, and 
under which the ignorant and the corrupt, lacking 
the stimulus of the boss, will voluntarily and auto- 
matically disfranchise themselves. 

The strongest reason, as [ see it, for the federal 
suffrage amendment, that amendment which is to 
forbid any curtailment of the electorate by the sepa- 
rate states by discriminations based on sex, as it 
has heretofore been forbidden on grounds of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, is that we 
may have a still more perfect union, through which 
common national impulses may run and tind expres- 
sion, and that there be no temptation in national 
elections for undue and improper efforts to carry 
particular states. The transcendent feature of our 
national constitution is that it operates directly on 
‘the individual instead of upon the states. This dis- 
tinguishes our form of government from all pre- 
ceding federations. Our people form our nation, 
our states our union. If this union could not live 
half bond and half free, so it cannot healthily fune- 
tionate with variegated state electorates. I would 
have the advocates of the federal amendment look 
hack to the period succeeding the civil war and ex- 
amine the reasons which were then advanced for 
the forbidding of the discrimination on account of 
color or previous condition of servitude, and see 
Whether these same reasons do not now hold good 
for the proposed amendment. True, the main rea- 
son may now so loudly demand the removal of 
the discrimination based on sex, namely, that the 
franchise must be put into the hands of the newly 
admitted citizens in order to enable them to enjoy 
and protect that citizenship. Our women have always 
possessed citizenship. But there were other reasons 
advanced at that time which apply equally to the 
present time, in the demand made for forbidding 
discrimination on account of sex. Here are some 
of them: 

Ist. That that constitution is steadiest which has 
the broadest base. 

2nd. That the right to vote is a safety-valve for 
discontent. 

3rd. That the best way to teach a man is to give 
him a chance-to learn, 

4th. That it is easier to lift people up than to 
hold them down. 

5th. That ballots in the hand are less dangerous 
than a sense of wrong in the heart. 

6th. That the ballot is the only known way of 
advancing the common good. 

7th. That universal suffrage has a tendency to 
break down social barriers between classes and to 
open up the way for a democratic society, which 
means an association of equals. 

Democracy is an evolution. The political state is 
contained within the social state and functions for 
In an autocracy the political state 
In an oligarchy the 


its well-being. 
resides in a single person. 
political state is a relatively small part of the social 
In a democracy the political state is a reéla- 
A political state 


State. 
tively large part of the social state. 
is more or less democratic as the ratio of the elec- 
torate to the social state varies. The women of ou 
country have at last emerged and are becoming 
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explicit in the political state. They have outgrown 
their period of tutelage. We men thrust them in 
the background for safekeeping whilst we were en- 
gaged in the cruel and bitter struggles that have 
led us from harbarism to our present modest stage 
of civilization. A number of them are still con- 
tent to remain in the background and to enjoy the 
old-time chivalry and gallantry of the male protec- 
tor. They are like the Sabine women who fell in 
love with their conquerors. One anti-suffragist, in 
a letter to the New York 7imes, written the day 
after the last election, thus bitterly deplores the 
result: “Those forces of degeneracy, represented 
by increasing childlessness, diyorce and the craze 
for gadding, publicity and excitement on the part 
of women, have been crystallized into law in our 
state of New York. What we revered as the sacred 
inter-relation of the sexes in our past history, the 
supposed chivalry and protection of women which 
has been our pride, was all a mistake and a crime.” 
Women who feel this will naturally disfranchise 
themselves. 

The future will call for much tolerance on the 
part of all of us. But we men and women of the 
new and inevitable national electorate, who have 
caught some glimpse of a newer politics which is 
to reflect itself in a juster society, can afford to 
exercise it. Above all we want to be able to forget 
at times, and especially in national elections, that 
we are Missourians, or Californians, or Ohioans, or 
New Yorkers, and feel that we are Americans. 


 - & - 
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The Old Bookman 


CONTESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 


HAMMURABL AS AN EXPONENT OF 
PROGRESS 


XXXIV. 


AM told that Hammurabi lived in the time of 

Abraham. He is my favorite author of that 

period, because no other author I know of as 
then living does so much to explain the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century. [ am_ fortunate 
enough to have his complete works, as far as they 
are extant, with his text on one page, a translation 
on the page opposite, a glossary, fac-similes of the 
original text, and a photograph of Hammurabi him- 
self in the act of receiving his works from the sun 
god. When the news came from Paris that French 
explorers of ruins in the empire of ancient Babylon 
had dug up “the Hammurabi stone,” the brief out 
line of its contents convinced me that [ must get 
the complete text if I did not wish to remain com- 
pletely ignorant of what is most likely to occur 
next in modern world-politics. As soon as I sue- 
ceeded, I began consulting Hammurabi at every 
opportunity, as I am still doing whenever | find my- 
self in doubt about the meaning of what is mos! 
progressive in twentieth century progress. 


This was what I was trying to do when some ot 
my best friends feared that I was losing the last 
remains of what they had kindly supposed to be my 
reason. When I wish to tell them on the authority 
of Hammurabi what was most likely to occur next 
in their progress, they began looking at their watch- 
es or showed some other equally unmistakable signs 
of acute distress. ‘Their distress grew still more 
unmistakable, when ex post facto, I wished them to 
listen for a moment to a paragraph showing that the 
great success in which they were exulting had been 
achieved by Hammurabi in the time of Abraham. 
When this experience had been repeated until it 
became convincing, I did not “recover my reason,” 
as had been supposed, but I resorted to secrecy. | 
have hardly mentioned Hammurabi in the last ten 
years, but I have used due diligence in learning 
everything I could from him as the first great, 
practical exponent of efficiency in world politics, As 
a result my first prejudice against his literary style 
is decreasing. His English is bad, as it consists 
almost wholly of the most disagreeable or repulsive 
words I know of in any stage of the language, and 
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his German is even worse. I pass over his Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew as unspeakable, and [ cannot be 
sure that he spoke Irish at all, but as far as I know 
anything of the foreign languages spoken at the 
Tower of Babel, Hammurabi mixes them into his 
text so profusely that I prefer to read the translation 
which has no style at all. He never leaves us in 
doubt, however, about what he is doing and how 
he is doing it. He has determined to leave a repu- 
tation behind him as the most progressive potentate 
in the history of the world, ancient or modern. He 
has worked out a plan for regulating the world 
completely, beginning with Babylon and continuing 
until the entire map is readjusted by the expansion 
of Babylonian civilization and the adoption of com- 
pulsory Babylonian culture. As this plan involved 
government ownership of the population, he divided 
the population into three selective divisions, the 
awilum, the muskenum, and the wardum-amtum, 
The wardum-amtum were mere people and, as such, 
were cultured into compulsory efficiency by the 
awilum, The awtlum were the magnates or man- 
agers, and the muskenum were the middle class, 
who administered the discipline which the awilum 
had decided on as educational for the wardum- 
amtum, It is not necessary to go more into detail. 
Such details as have not been reported by the news- 
papers since 1898 are likely to appear this year or 
next, or in any event before the twentieth century 
has progressed through its first quarter. 

I do not think anyone, ancient or modern, better 
fitted for success in any system of efficiency through 
compulsory culture than Hammurabi was. Still he 
was too sure of his superiority. I concede the 
ereatness of his abilities, but I do not believe that 
they were really greater than those of a Borussian 
Feldwebel or of the second vice-president of a suc- 
cessful Moillinoisouri bucket shop. When he calls 
himself the son of the sun god, the beloved of 
Tu-tu, the lord whom the wise god, Ma-ma, has 
clothed with complete power, the mighty bull who 
eores the enemy, the divine city-king, wise and 
intelligent, who extended the limits of Cutha, I 
would like to remind him that the twentieth cen- 
tury is young yet, and that it is making a specialty 
of breaking records, 
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Nocturne 
By Babette Deutsch 
FROM THE FERRY 
HE wind blew salty from the bay, 
Darkly the river rose, 
Lights on the farther shore were pale 
As when the first star shows. 


Our faeces lifted to the night, 
The air was like a boon; 

\Ve were as close as lovers are, 
And alien as the moon. 


J 
— 


WALLS 
The cliffs were terrible. Black flint 
Rearing upon the sky; 
In futile patterns shadowy boughis 
laced their immensity. 


We moved at the dark granite foot; 
In our old bantering tone 

We talked and laughed. Beside us, truth 
Stood with a face of stone. 


oe 
. 


DAWN 
yer hushed lawns a pale grey arch, 
Vague walls took sharper form; 
Beyond, the quiet water lay, 
Flickering dark and warm, 


Farther, the city: clustered lights, 
Dimmed where the sky-line glows; 

Sleep hovered on the freshened air. 
You laughed the new sun rose. 
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Letters From the People 


Another Free Speech Case 
Madison, Wis., Nov. 2, 1917 
Iiditor of Reedy’s Mirror 
I should like to call to your atten 
tion the recent resignation of Professor 
Keise of the German department from 
the University of Wisconsin. He 1s 
not an American citizen and when we 
entered the war he offered to resign, 
but President Van Hise invited him to 
stay on condition that he sign a pledge 
not to say or do anything which might 
embarrass the administration. He 
signed such a pledge. 
lXveryone was surprised when it was 
announced last Tuesday that his resig- 
nation was demanded because of some 
remark which he had made. The re 
mark was not published and there was 
Professor 


no further explanation. 


Feise was not given a hearing. 


The enclosed protest Which is being 

circulated among the students and fac 

ulty discloses his exact words. 
{ think the matter should be 


up by all intelligent periodicals, if for 


taken 


no other reason than to show that some 
patriots have a sense of humor, 
ae ca Oe 


protest that is 


The 


circulated has the 


form. of being 


merit of revealing 
the remark for which the professor was 
asked to 
this statement: 


resign. The protestors sign 
van Flise: 


Feise was asked to resign 


To President 
Professor 


because— 


“After investigation of the remark 
which Professor Feise made, it appeared 
clear that his usefulness in the depart 
ment and the university was at an end.” 

Professor Feise in a private office and 
as a jest said to Professor Kind 
“Kind, when you turn to the blackboard 


how are your. student; 


you have bought a Liberty 
ought to wear another Liberty 
ton on the seat of your pants 


Professor Kind went for advice 


the matter to another member of hi 
to the 


department, who took it officially 


president. This man was Dean S. H. 
(;oodnight. 


We, thie 


incident an insufficient pretext for de 


undersigned, consider this 
manding the resignation of an associate 
professor, and we request a further ex- 
planation. 
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A Query 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 19, 
Iiditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
In the constitution of the Y. M. C. A. 
is a clause which bars Catholics, Jews 


1917. 


and unbelievers from holding office or 
casting a yote in that organization. 
Up to the present moment the Y. M. 
‘Cape. 
yroup movement. But now we are in 
phe YMG A. 


national 


has remained more or less of a 
war and this ceases. 
has become a institution for 
The seal of our govern- 
upon it. Thus it 
now becomes a universal association of 


war purposes. 
ment has been set 


earnest-minded Americans working for 
a common cause under a common goy- 
ernment, and one, as such, which all 
Americans are asked to further and to 
support to the extent of their abilities. 

Yet, in spite of this, the old strictures 
in that association continue. Catholics, 
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The Victrola Is All 
Things to All Men 


The Victrola is no longer 
regarded as a means of pleas 


ure—purely as such. 


child learns all 


that he learns through asso- 


The little 


ciation—why not allow him 


to associate with music 
harmony, rhythm, tone? 
The young people dance 


better to the perfect tempo 
of Victrola Dance Music—let 
the boys and girls dance—at 


HOME, 


If your own want 


Harry Lauder or 


guests 


adore “Ole 


the Victrola is all 
think this 
make ans 


Truly 
things to all men 
over before you 


Christmas plans. 


when you 
there is 
than 


and remember 
buy your Victrola, 
more to be considered 
the splendid name on the in- 
strument. Buy YOUR Vic- 
trola where absolute reliabil- 
ity guarantees you a perfect 


and absolutely new instru- 
ment. 
Later—our dozen Victrola 


demonstration rooms will be 
more crowded than they are 
now—choose one today under 
the most favorable  condi- 
tions, and have the matter of 
the Family’s Christmas Gift 
settled. 


record library 
your service 
new, un- 


A complete 
is always at 
and WE sell 
used records. 


only 


Victrola Department—Sixth Floor. 





Black Joe” — the’ Victrola 
serves them as well as _ it 
does those who demand 
Grand Opera at its best or 
tremendous orchestral num- 
bers. 

or example, who furnish forty per cent 


\merican fighting men—fighting 


Or our 


men, please note, who are also Chris- 


tlans—-may not hold office or cast a vote 
in a national Young Men’s Christian 
Association to which they belong as 


\mericans and to which they are asked 
to contribute financial support. 


Is it fair? Does anyone presume to 
say that it is American? 
AMos FAIRPLAY. 

|The editor would think this question 
worthicr of attention if he were sup- 
plied with a tabulated statement of the 
contributions by Catholics to the Y. M. 
Ci. UA: How many 
Catholics are there in the Y. M. C. A.? 
And are not the Knights of Columbus 


prior to the war. 


conducting a campaign for a war work 
that shall parallel that of the Y. M. C. 
A.?—Editor of the Maurror. | 
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The Trust Problem 


Some books aim at imposing the 
judgments of the authors on the minds 
of their readers; others aim only at 
presenting the data on which men may 
form judgments for The 
well-known book, “The Trust Problem” 


by Prof, Whipple Jenks, 


themselves. 


Jeremiah 


which has just been published in a 
fourth edition, belongs to the latter 
class. This revised edition in which 


3855 Olive Street 







IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 
Special Department 








the author has had the collaboration of 
Prof. Walter E. Clark is the result of 
many 
and analysis. In its present 


years of careful investigation 
form, the 
book will be an excellent text-book for 
college classes, for in the various ap- 
pendices it furnishes material which 
may well serve as a basis for. original 
study and judgment on the part of the 
student It will also be of very great 


value to the business man and_ the 
statesman who are inevitably interested 
in trusts, both from a business and a 
political point of view. It presents in 
lucid form 


the general economic con- 


ditions which give rise to trusts, de- 
scribes the part played by the financier 
and the promoter in their formation, 
investigates very carefully their effect 
on prices and on the workingmen and 
light 


on the whole problem by a special chap- 


throws for the American public 


ter on the experience of [Europe with 


industrial combinations. 


The whole story of the effort of the 
United States to deal with the trusts 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 





Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City Rugs 


through state and federal legislation 
and through the federal courts is told 
in three interesting chapters, and in the 
eight with which the 
book there is packed 

wealth of material which will save the 
student necessity of ran- 


new appendices 
closes away a 
from the 
sacking libraries if he desires to form 
a judgment of his own on the trust 
problem. 

If the reader has time for only one 
book on the subject, this would seem 
to be the book. (Doubleday, Page & 
York.) 
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Co., New 


A Santa Rosa farmer, very keen on 
trade, recently managed to sell an old 
horse for $40. Honesty, however, com- 
pelled him to speak out. “I tell ye, 
friend, that there mare’s got two faults.” 
“Only two? A dozen, I should think! 
Rut what are the two?” “Well, once 
yer let that mare out ter grass, it'll take 
ye about a week to ketch her; and when 
you do ketch her, she ain’t wuth ketchin’ 
Otherwise she’s all right.” 
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Owen of Oklahoma 


By Margaret B. Downing 

A campaign of Simon-pure patriotism 
which is not receiving the attention it 
merits is that in which Robert Latham 
Owen, senator from Oklahoma, is en- 
dcavoring to win over the state and pri 
vate banks to subscribe to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve act and 
thereby mobilize for immediate use in 
the treasury the masses of unwieldy 
securities they safeguard. In the ava- 
Janche of war measures, some exceed- 
ingly important amendments to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act were overlooked by 
the public, and these had been safely 
piloted through the upper house by 
Senator Owen, chairman of the commit- 
tee on banking and currency. In all 
the debates, the chairman took the high 
eround of patriotism as the only logical 
argument to be advanced in asking a 
state or private bank to forego its ob- 
vious advantages and to enter the ranks 
of those under the Federal Reserve. 
His argument was that some means 
must be at once discovered whereby a 
vold reserve would be assured not only 
for the war, but after it, and to the 
state and private banks the country 
looked for this act of patriotic devotion, 
and he was sure it would not appeal 
in vain. Senator Owen advised yari- 
ous concessions to the banks which re- 
sponded, all of which would not be haz- 
ardous to the federal system. In this 
argument he has finally been upheld by 
the conservative financial sentiment of 
the nation, 

Upon the adjournment of congress 
the chairman on banking took over the 
responsibility of a popular drive among 
state bankers, and his report to the com- 
mittee on the convening of congress is 
anticipated with keen anxiety. That his 
efforts have been crowned by a_ fair 
measure Of success is apparent through 
reports received at the treasury. Many 
state and private banks have expressed 
willingness to come under the federal 
law during the progress of the war and 
in this, render the tinancial system more 
elastic. Others will take advantage of 
the concession which relieves them of 
the heavy tax paid by the national 
hanks, with the choice of returning to 
their former status ante-bellum. Still 
others frankly acknowledge that they 
have held off through fear of losing 
their rate of exchange, but that for pa- 
triotic motives they will now make this 
sacrifice trusting the government to re 
adjust matters in more propitious days. 
All of which spells victory for the man 
who had charge of the Federal Reserve 
act during its stormy passage through 
the upper chamber. The history of the 
Federal Reserve bill has been written 
from many standpoints, but the impar- 
tial scribe must give full credit to Owen 
for converging national sentiment into 
a malleable shape, for clipping off re- 
dundancies and for strengthening some 
clauses and amplifying others. He was 
quoted as saying when the bill was re- 
ported in the last draft that it was as 
hear perfection as human financial in- 
stinct could make it. Yet it was Owen 
Who realized almost as quickly as Me- 
Adoo that in war times the law lacked 
elasticity and that the safest and surest 
Way to introduce that element was by 


points. 
man’s marked characteristics. He cares 
nothing for the parallel column, if he 
must conscientiously revise deter him when 
political beliefs. As chairman of the — ible in this much-debated law. 
on banking and currency his mightiest on the floor of the senate 
and before the country since the recess 

Senator Owen is a fascinating study 
from many angles, mainly because he 
is the lineal descendant of the last war 
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More Than a Store 
—A\n Institution 
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HERE is a difference be- 
tween a store and an insti- 
tution. Our impression of 
a store is a place where goods 
are assembled for the purpose of 
disposing of them to the public. 


@ The ideals of this institution 
are higher than the mere as- 
sembling and disposing of mer- 
chandise. 


@ Specialists are here for the 
purpose of accurately estimating 
the public’s requirements and de- 
sires. 


@ Our selling force is educated 
to help the customer select mer- 
chandise, rather than sell goods. 


@ We endeavor to be repre- 
sentative of Saint Louis—to re- 
flect the hospitality for which 
our fair city is noted. We are in 
deep sympathy with the aims 
and ambitions of our commun- 
ity, and are always ready to lend 
our efforts for the furtherance of 
any project, or for any cause with 
which this community is identi- 
fied. 


@ And we take further pride in 
the fact that this is a born and 
bred Saint Louis institution. 


Stix, Baer & Fuller 






































the appeal to state and private banks. ard Oil, 
all the political ogres, ready to pounce, 


\pparently without one regret for mar- 
It was said that 


ring the work on which he had be when occasion offered. 
stowed his best thought and energy he 
set about to change some of its vital had stood on the floor of the senate and 
is one of the Oklahoma recited the Lord’s Prayer, many would 
have derided his sentiments and pointed 
Yet this did not 


finds he 


committee 
that momentous summer of 1913 he was 
considered a 
man from Oklahoma, indeed, the least of 
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fair target for abuse. A 





from Steel and Copper, 


during the heat of the debate if Owen 


out a sinister motive. 
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all states, telling men from down east 
about problems in high tinance! It was 
a bitterly contested battle, with advo- 
cates from Wall street, from the Stand- 


chieftain of the Western Cherokees, 


Thomas Chisholm, and he carries him- 


self’ as one of kingly blood. Again, he 








is interesting because he has always 
been a special pleader for the right of 
women to vote, to hold property and 
to have a part in making the laws 
under which they are governed, and this 
long before the movement was received 
in what is frivolously called our “best 
society.” joth points bring out a 
dominant strain in this man’s personal- 
ity. There was every reason why the 
young son of Colonel Robert Latham 
Owen, a brilliant and, for a time, highly 
successful, civil engineer of the army, 
should have clung to his Virginia rela- 
tives and Ict the poor Red Man wage 
his futile battles against white encroach 
ment. But his mother, Narcissa Chis 
holm, though educated in the -best 
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Be Sure Your 


Instrument Is an 
UNUSED Victrola 


@ What do we mean by an 
unused Victrola? Just this: 


A Victrola that has never 


been sent out for trial, never 
used for approval purposes. 
-* * 


@ Many stores, as you know, 
send Victrolas anywhere on 
approval. Some stores ad 
vertise a thirty-day trial. 
This simply means that a 
person can take a Victrola, 
use it for thirty days, and 
return it. Then what? 
You— 

@Or somebody else wil! 
SURELY get that used Vic 
trola. There is no other way 
out of it. The dealer can't 
throw the instrument away ; 
he MUST sell it to some- 
body—-probably to you. One 
of the largest stores in the 
United States admitted this 
fact to us only recently. 





Style N—$75 


Any Finish 


@ This is the model 
with the new Victor 
Motor. With $7.50 in 


~ 


records, making $82.5 
in all—on these con- 
venient terms: 

$7.50 Now 

$5 a Month 








@\What is the remedy? 
OUR PLAN—no Victrolas 
That is the 
guarantee 


on approval. 
ONLY 


you can have. 


positive 
Ask any Vie- 
trola store what it does with 
its Victrolas that are sent 
on approval and note the 
answer. ‘Then remember 
this store is the ONILY store 
in St. Jouis, to our knowl- 
cdge, that does NO'T send 
Victrolas on approval. 


sk ste sk 
* + 


@ Jt is for YOUR protection 
—and for your future satis- 


faction. And the same 
identical argument applies 


to Victor records with equal 
foree. This store’s Red Seal 
means a perfect, unused Vic- 
tor record always, 





Style NIV 
Any Finish 
$165 
@This is the new 
model, with all im- 
provements. With $7.50 
worth of records, mak- 
ing $172.50 in all—$10 

now, $8 a month, 
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schools and accomplished even for this 
day and generation, held as sacred the 
memory of the Cherokees and always 
spoke of herself as a citizen of that na 
tion. Her marriage to the young army 
officer was solemnized according to the 
social usage of that remote day, 1853, 
and she went to reside at a beautiful 
estate, “Point of Honor,” near Lyneh- 
burg, Virginia. Here she was surround- 
ed by the gentry of the old common- 
wealth and by all the luxury of that 
era. Yet she gave to each of her sons 
names commemorative of their Indian 
William Otway 
Owen, a retired army physician, being 
Cherokee country known = as 
Caulunna and the Robert 
Latham, Jr., Oconostota, after the he- 


heritage, the elder 


in the 
younger 


roic warrior of the eighteenth century, 
known in the annals as “The Beloved 
Chiet.”.. The scholarly statesman an- 
swers to his name Oconostota when he 
soes among his kindred now. scattered 
in various parts of Oklahoma. Wid- 
owed and finally defrauded of her hus- 
Land’s estate, Mrs. Owen went back to 
her own people and claimed rank among 
them. Realizing for her sons the right 
to every advantage they could ob- 
tain, she strained every point to give 
them such an education as would have 
been theirs had her husband survived. 
William was sent through the kindness 
of friends to Virginia Military Institute 
and later to the University of Virginia, 
after which he entered the army as a 
surgeon. 

Robert Tatham Owen, now. senator, 
clung tenaciously to his mother in those 
evil days when she lay near to death 
in a hospital of Norfolk. It was here 
Mrs. Owen first met a lady who played 

worthy part in shaping destiny for 
her and her sons. In her memoirs, Nar 
cissa Owen mentions “Sallie Scruggs, 
one of my heart comforters, in those 
days when T had barely strength enough 
to drag myself to the piano to earn a 
living for myself and the two boys.” 
Miss Scruggs was the sister of Rich- 
ard Scruggs of the fine old firm of 
Scruggs, Vandervoort and Barney, so 
well-known in St. Louis and the south 
and southwest. Through large contri- 
butions to the Washington and Tee Uni- 
versity in Virginia, her family controlled 
a full scholarship. This was offered to 
Robert, since William was already 
placed. Once established, he won his 
Way up, getting one scholarship after 
another until he had rounded out his 
college term. 

Many flattering offers came to young 
Owen through friends of his father’s, 
and as he was closely connected with 
prosperous people in Virginia and Ten- 
nessee his future could have heen as- 
sured. But he turned his back on it all 
and joined his mother, who was teach- 
ing school in Oklahoma. His career 
after he began life in the Indian coun- 
try is familiar to all who keep abreast 
with the lives of successful public men. 
It is said that for four years he gave 
his best to orphan asylums, as a way 
to pay back the debt he owed to the 
friends who had aided his mother and 
himself when they stood so sorely in 
need. Senator Owen’s devotion to suf- 
frage was all because of the sufferings 
of that valiant woman, Narcissa Owen. 
He had seen her through trickery de- 
prived of her rights in her husband’s 


estate, had witnessed the sale of her 
home and of her dearest possessions 
and the 
looking for 
Many of the bills which he has helped 


sad journeys from city to city 
remunerative occupation, 


to active operation since coming to con- 
gress have been framed with the broad 
idea of making life less oppressive for 
the struggling widow and orphan. Some 
of his finest speeches have been found- 
ed on the theme of equal rights for 
women, 

One of the flights of oratory credited 
to the Oklahoma man during the late 
session of congress which focused at- 
tention was that in which he took the 
Verona Convention as a_ theme, not 
as popularly supposed as an argument 
against the military autocracy of the 
Teutons but as a supreme effort for 
the victory of the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment. Bringing into plain view the 
iniquity of those hoary old sinners who 
signed the notorious convention in 1830, 
he insisted that because of such instru- 
ments did the injustice against women 
now exist and flourish. For Owen is 
for all suffrage and for every manner 
of means in getting it. He is sympa- 
thetic even with that “unrepentent left.” 
the “pickets,” and he stormed against 
their incarceration in jail.  Disdaining 
the spectacular antics of Dudley Field 
Malone, he has struck some resounding 
blows for the militant wing and he has 
taken under his charge a measure of 
far more difficult composition — than 
hringing state banks into the Federal 
Reserve—that of reconciling the mili- 
tant wing with the staid and victorious 
regulars in the suffrage party who have 
just won in New York. 

About a week ago President Wilson 
in a stately speech acknowledged the 
eratitude of New York suffragists for 
the aid he had rendered and_ said he 
hoped the occasion would arise when 
he could assist in the passing of the 
national amendment. Everybody saw 
in that the persuasive tongue of Owen, 
of Shaffroth, of Jones of Washington 
and of several other men who uphold 
the cause of woman hecause of the 
splendid qualities for leadership and for 
political progress which shone forth in 
their mothers. It is whispered that 
Senator Owen will make a tremendous 
speech when congress assembles, one 
which will make any minion of the law 
crawl into a convenient ditch rather 
than lay hands on a woman who is un- 
furling a banner for civil freedom. Or 
“pickets” are 


regulars say 


at least this is what 
prophesying. But the 1 
that the next message will urge the 
Anthony amendment with the all-per- 
suasiveness for which Wilsonian docu- 
ments are famed and that militancy will 
perish for lack of an object. 

Senator Owen admits that farming is 
his fad and also that he has made it 
profitable. To this fad clings a touch 
of romance, obliquely, in his case since 
the heroine is his only child, Dorothea 
Owen, recently married to John Haw- 
kins. Mr. Hawkins is chief of the Farm 
Loans Board in the treasury and he was 
constantly in consultation with the 
chairman on banking and currency. Mr. 
McAdoo thinks very highly of his Farm 
Loans man and sent him on confidential 
business which he discharged to the sat- 
isfaction of all. Especially to himself, 
since he frequently met Senator Owen's 
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young daughter and seemingly inter- 
ested her in the pet scheme of bankers 
in rural communities. Thus it was that 
Miss was not long ago in 
the Gothic Cathedral of Saints Peter 
and Paul out on Woodley road, and 
President and Mrs. Wilson and “all 
the great world” graced the nuptials. 
It is related that all of remotest In- 
dian blood lack a sense of humor. The 
Qklahoma senator is almost oppressive- 
ly grave in appearance, but he can joke 
on occasion and appreciate a joke with 
the best. He was fond of Bob Taylor 
and often sought that genial Tennes- 
seean’s company. They lived in adjoin- 


Owen wed 


ing apartments for some years and not 
a day passed that they did not saunter 
out together, chatting and laughing like 
In times less weighty Sena- 
accom- 


schoolboys. 
tor Owen was considered an 
plished horseman, and he followed the 
hounds and kept a hunter or two. But 
he long ago gave this up and now if 
he gets the chance for an occasional 
ride, he hires a cob at a livery and 
strikes his own gait alone. Like all the 
busy public men of Washington, the 
Oklahoma statesman is accused of be- 
ing unsociable. It is rarely indeed that 
any hostess can lure him to a dinner, 
especially when congress is in session 
and this seems all the time. But he 
entertains at his own home, congenial 
friends, not with an eye to social su- 
premacy, but because he is more than 
two-thirds a southron and hospitality is 
part of his creed. Another interesting 
thing about Owen is that he is conceded 
to be one of those who will frame the 
treaty of the Teutons are 
at last beaten; that is. if that treaty is 
drawn while Woodrow Wilson is presi- 
dent. 
Washington, November 21. 
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Reflections 
(Continued from page 736) 
it is now the first really great daily 
newspaper in the United States to pro- 
nounce clearly and emphatically for the 
doctrine of Henry George. Last Tues- 
day evening the Post-Dispatch printed 
a leading editorial, entitled ‘Hoarding 
Usable Land,” upon Senator Harding's 
proposal to give every United States 
soldier a farm after the war. There 
is plenty of land unused. It is unused 
hecause it is held for speculation—a 
billion acres of it, or more. Why not 
tax the land into use? the Post- 
Dispatch asks. Especially when the gov- 
ernment needs not only revenue but 
the products that come from the land. 
This unused land is so lightly taxed 
that it may be said not to be taxed at 
all. Everything else is taxed almost to 
the limit. Everything else is produc- 
tion. Unused land is a check upon pro- 
duction; it is inimical to the public in- 
terest, not only in war, but in peace. 
Why should men be allowed to hoard 
land and punished for hoarding the 
things that come from the land? There 
is no answer. The Post-Dispatch cries 
out for a surtax on unused land. That 
would release land to use, not only by 
soldiers returning after the war, but by 
anybody who wants land now. This is 
not the Simon-pure Single Tax, only 
an approach to it; but whoso sees that 
much of the truth must see it all. All 
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land value must be taken for govern- 
ment because all land value is the cre- 
ation of the work of all the people and 
it is taken and hoarded by a few peo 
ple who “own” land that belongs to all. 
Here is the concluding sentence of the 
Post-Dispatch editorial of last Tues- 
day: “Does it not seem the height of 
folly for the government to tap all the 
sources of wealth except the fundamen- 
tal original source and to release all 
the hoards of necessaries except the one 
hoard from which all 
produced ?” My readers will pardon 
my pride in having after all these years 
of evangelization induced the Post- 
Dispatch to come up and “hit the trail.” 
I’m ‘looking for the Post-Dispatch’s 
offspring, the New York World, to an- 
nounce shortly that it can “see the cat.” 
ote ote 
Our Street Car Muddle 

THE big drive is on against the ordi- 
nance to compromise the differences he- 
tween the city and the United Railways 
The battle-cry of the drive 
The company says 


necessaries are 


company. 
is “Better service!” 
if it cannot by a compromise get rid of 
the burden of special taxation it must 
go bankrupt. If it goes bankrupt, if 
the system is broken up into its com- 
ponent original lines, there will be 
little chance for the public to get better 


service, extensions and so forth. The 
company is now almost broke. It can- 
not refinance itself. If there be no re 


lief the tracks and cars must go to 
wreck and there will be more rather 
than less strap-hanging. If the com- 


pany cannot equip itself to make money, 
it cannot pay money into the city treas- 
ury. It is said the $50,000,000 valuation 
of the property is excessive. The sys- 
tem might be duplicated for $30,000,000 
statistician 
At present 
doubtful if 
and 


on a valuation made by a 
for private parties in 191]. 
prices for material it is 

300,000,000 is too high a 

there is small 
from present prices for some years to 
come, The proposed ordinance of settle- 
ment is not ideal. It is what it professes 
to be, a compromise. If we are going to 
let a private corporation run the street 
cars, we should let that corporation 
make some money at it. If not, the city 
should take over the system and waste 
no time on compromise ordinances. It 
is suggested that the company be given 
an indeterminate franchise conditioned 
on good behavior and that surplus earn- 
ings be devoted to improvements and 
understand it, the 


figure, 


going to be recession 


extensions. As |] 
pending ordinance is practically an in- 
determinate franchise and the law as 
to public utilities permits the enforce- 
ment of necessary extensions. There 
are blow-holes in the bill, of course, but 
I don't see how if we are to force the 
company into bankruptcy and lissipara- 
tion and endless litigation over under 
Iving franchises, securities, etc., we are 
ever to get the extensions and improve- 
ments and general better upon 
the immediate need for 
body is agreed. Must we go to a point 
at which we shall have practically no 
before we can hope 


service 


which every- 


street car service 
to have a better street car service? 
of ofe 


Patriot Graft 
An army and navy bazaar in New 
York took in $71,475, but after all ex- 
penses had been paid there was only 
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What Added Zest 
~and Good Cheer-— 


This beautiful new sterling will lend 


to the Thanksgiving dinner. 


The dainty graceful- 
ness of 
pattern is rarely found 
in such heavy sterling, 
disproving the old-time 
theory of 
er’s day that strength 
and 
sacrificed to 


tic. 


Silver of this kind is 
entirely 
of this 
counts for our standing 
as silversmiths and for 
the great value of our 
sterling business. 


$7.25 per half doz. 
$19.50 


$19.50 per half doz. 
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comforts 
sailors. There's a 
How much more 


3754.96 for the purchase of 
for soldiers and 
pretty graft for you. 
of it is there, petty and pretty, among 
all the similar affairs gotten up in the 
name of charity and patriotism all over 
the country? The government should 
exercise a strict supervision over all 


such things. That would prevent graft 
und stop the waste of a lot of energy 
by well-meaning but impractical people 
fe ote 

The Red Plague 


free clinics 
diseases 


St. Louis is to establish 
for the treatment of social 
This is a thing done in good time, for 

‘ 
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Fighting for Peace 


By Henry Van Dyke 


\Jiniste to Holland for the Kurst 
Three Years of the War. 

\ vivid view of the origin, condi 
tions, and right conclusion of the 
war, from the standpoint of one who 
was very close to it and who had in 
timate personal experiences which 
‘Numinate the subject with the light 


of reality. $1.25 net. 


On the Right of the 


British Line 
By Captain Gilbert Nobbs 


Late L. R. B., 
“His picture of life in the trenches 
is vivid and. thrilling. One feels 
that it is authentic. Those who have 


Scribner Holiday Books 
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In Happy Valley 


By John Fox, Jr 


Mr. Fox here makes notable addi 
tions to those Kentucky meuntain 
eers which his “Trail of the Lone 
some Pine” and “The Little Shep 
herd of Kingdom Come” have en 
deared to so many thousands. The 
characters are revealed in all the 
rough and simple charm in such a 
way as to give a view of an cntire 
mountain community. 

Tilustrated, $1.55 net 


By John Galsworthy 


Beyond’ is a study of two good 
father and daughter, who 
love intensely, suffer greatly, and 
hear their loss with fine fortitude 
The story is # tragedy of sex, two 


sports, 


has discovered a substitute 
better than the 


Dr. Flexnei 
for salvarsan that. is 
original article and it can be manufac 
tured on a basis of 5 cents a dose, while 
$3.50 a 


The new remedy is less danger- 


salvarsan or 606 is given at 
dosc. 
ous, too. The free clinics are excellent, 
but while the city is fighting social dis- 
case it should exercise its authority to 
with the rules at all private 
treatment 


do away 
hospitals that exclude from 
anyone suffering from the chief of all 
social diseases. 

ote of 

The Bolshevikt 

Solsheviki cannot maintain con- 
they have at- 
control 


Tur 
trol in Russia, even if 
There can be no 
order in the 
Bolsheyiki are 


tained it. 
self-control and 
The 


without 


controlling force. 


disputed. A group party is not needed 
in this country, but we might well haye 
another party with a new set of. prin- 
government for all 
The 


grangers and other guilds might form 


ciples of men and 


women. trades unions and_ the 
the nucleus of such a new party, but 
declare 
for a common as distinct from a class 


the platform would have to 


programme, No party can succeed per- 
manently as a trades union party or a 
farmers’ party. But it is conceivable 
that a party might be formed on a basis 
of broad economic principle that would 
set the older parties aside or force from 
A few weeks 
ago in Chicago the prohibitionists, single 


them great concessions. 


their 
unions and the 


progressives pooled 


trades 


taxers and 
issues, If the 
grangers would join them the combina- 


ead) Empey should read Nobb-. pl. diet ri yo hed gL to too centrifugal in composition to last tion would be formidable. Such an alli- 
kacl supplements the ther.” peti aC ReuANivey. ESP eewnnine : ar ° : : . : pias ‘ck 
Palicdetpha Evening Ledoes what the same coler that makes ‘Thy for long. It is inevitable that more ance in politics, if it could agree upon 
cl eA ‘ : Dark Flower’ so sombrely glowing.”’ P r ‘ 
$1.25 net. Piel 41.86 wet ii moderate men will come into power. a paramount issue, such, let us say, as 


Adventures and Letters of | 


Richard Harding Davis | 


Iidited by his brother 
Charles Belmont Davis 


Richard Warding Davis’ letters 
are full of his experiences as a cub 
reporter, editor, war correspondent, 
traveler, and of his theatrical ac- 
tivities. 

These letters enable the public to 
share with Davis’ friends the pleas- 
ure of a close acquaintance with 
this remarkable man, who took from 
life so much of romance and adven- 
ture. 


The World and 
Thomas Kelly 


By Arthur Train 


This novel by the author of “The 
Goldfish” js a revelation of the ways 
of “Society.” The life of the very 
rich —their virtues as well as their 
vices as exhibited in New York and 
Newport—-is fearlessly bared in the 
house parties, dinners, yacht cruises, 
and intrigues which are links in the 
chain of the story-—-that of Tom 
Kelly, a young man of plain people 
who is caught up in the rapid cur- 
rent of society life and finally, barely 


They may have to come through blood, 


but they will come. Therefore the 


Kaiser will not count 


peace with the Bolsheviki. 


heavily upon a 
An attempt 
at such a peace would only hasten the 
end of the anarchists and. solidify the 
masses of Russia against Germany. The 
present chaos in Russia is about as good 
And it 


is by no means certain that NKerensky 


a thing as the Kaiser can get. 
is done for. He may be coming back, 
or some stronger man, not a monarch- 
ist, not an impossiblist Socialist, but a 


land freedom, would accomplish some- 
thing. 
or go far in this country at this time, 
The getting together, 
just beginning to find itself and = sepa- 


But no class party will last long 


country is just 

ratism in politics is of all proposals now 
the most unwelcome. 
fe ote 

Erin’s Plight 

Sir Epwarp Carson is a British cen- 

sor. He permits nothing to appear in 

the English press that is antagonistic to 

the policy of exasperation towards Ire- 


\ \ po its, pl ” hs d 4 h . cs 
oe , Ce escaping moral destruction, paren . democrat. And in that faith, almost land. But the papers that denounce the 
Sigs Seat a depiby with a true sense of the real values . ae . ‘ . . 
and letters, $2.50 net. | . peers ee ; : that certainty, the United States must Irish convention and that call for a 


John Keats 


Ilis life and poetry, his friends, 
critics, and after-fame 


By Sir Sidney Colvin 


The wealth of material which now 
cnables every side of Weats’ brief 
life to he thoroughly known is dis 
tilled and clarified into a narrative 
wnd a psychological study of absorh- 
ing interest and of the most intelli 
vent sympathy; so that Keats, both 
as man and poet, is made to. live 
with a vividness that is rare indeed 
and with a truth which the reader 
fecls instinctively. 

Illustrated, $4.50 net. 


These Many Years 


By Brander Matthews 


“It is packed with glimpses and 
anecdotes of nearly all the great 
figures in literary and dramatic life 
of the last generation in England 
and America, and of a number in 
France, and with much optimistic, 
keen, and witty observation of life 
as a whole.’—New York Lvening 
Post, $3.00 net, 


Poems byAlan Seeger 


“There are verses here to which 
youth will turn with kindling eyes 
and responding heart-throb when 
onee again the nations shall stand 
face to face with war for what they 
deem the highest and truest and 
best.” —-New York Tribune. 

Seventh printirg. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


Letters and Diary of 


Alan Seeger 


The intimate personal rceeord of 
\lan Seeger’s life during the war. 

With photogravure frontispiece. 
Cloth. $1.25 net. 

The above Seege 
in blue flexible leather. 


net, 


volumes bound 
Each, $2.00 


in life. $1.50 net, 


The Green Jacket 


By Jennette Lee 


“The fictional success of Jennett 

Lee is based upon her warmly hu- 

manitarian beliefs and nature. ‘The 

Green Jacket,’ tender and touching, 

takes higher humanitarian than real- 

istic rank, . . The story of the 

Mason emeralds, their strange dis 

appearance and the final solution of 

the mystery will cheat many a-pillow 

{ of its timely pressure.”’—-Chicayo 
Herald. $1.35 net. 


JUVENILES 


The Boy’s King Arthur 
Edited by Sidney Lanier 


best-loved 
young 





One of the best and 
treasuries of romance for 
people. 

Illustrated tn color by N. C. Wyertu, 


$2.50 net. 


The Boy Scout 


| and Other Stories for Boys 
| By Richard Harding Davis 
This book takes its title from “Th: 
| Boy Scout,” the first of its tales; 
| and it includes “The Boy Who Cried 
| Wolf.” “Blood Will Tell,’’ the im- 
mortal ‘‘Gallegher,” and ‘‘The Bar 
| Sinister,” Davis’ famous dog story. 
$1.25 ct. 


Sons of Eli 
| 


By Ralph D. Paine 


Author of “College Years, 
“Campus Days,’ etc. 

This is a collection of related epi- 

sodes concerning a group of under- 

graduates, so combined as to give a 

splendid picture of the life at Yale. 

Were are athletes and literary men, 

| gilded youths and “grinds’—all the, 

types recalled with afiection by th: 
college graduate. $1.35 net. 








Russia to the German 
wolves or to her own. We must con- 
Russia. We 
desert follies of a 
few of her mad idealists. We must not, 
as some advise, let her starve because a 
party of dreamers take the Declaration 
of Independence with. that literalness in 
which as ever “the letter killeth.” 


o .¢ 
oo 
bl 


not abandon 
tinue to help must not 
her because of the 


Fine Play 
ANyHOow that was splendid team-work 
hetween President Wilson and Premier 
l.loyd-George the other day. It put 
Northcliffe out when he was making a 
hot run for the home-plate—a run 
which, if scored, would have put out the 
democratic side in British government 
and sent the reactionary Tories to bat. 
Woodrow made a_ splendid throw and 
David a splendid catch. 
Boose and Taxes 
Los ANGELES goes dry by 20,000, but 
lowa is officially announced as wet, and 
Ohio is in the same fix, though neither 
can be said to be sloppy beyond the 
saturation point. Prohibition may be 
coming, but its progress is increasingly 
wobbly. The country is beginning to see 
that the liquor evil is being minimized 
steadily without sumptuary legislation. 
Above all, the country is discovering 
that the best way to get rid of an evil 
is to tax it to death. Maybe the coun- 
try will see soon that all taxes on all 
businesses are a deterrent on business. 
Then probably we shall repeal all taxes 
upon business, buildings, furniture, ma- 
chinery, tools and money in bank. 
ote of 
Labor in Politics 
WE are told that the American Fed- 


heavier hand against Sinn Fein can say 


they please. Carson himself. is 


the chief immediate cause of Sinn Fein. 


what 


It was he made rebellion respectable in 
the early part of 1914. And it is Car- 
son now, according to Austin Harrison 
of The English Review, who controls 
the Fneglish attitude towards Ireland in 
the British government. Ulster is in 
the saddle. Ulster is discrediting the 
Irish conference in England, moulding 
the public mind against any home rule 
policy that may be proposed by the con- 
ference. British rule by way of Dublin 
Castle continues to Sinn Fein 
martyrs, like Thomas Ashe, who died 
in prison. The revolt spreads and the 
British public is not permited to know 
why it spreads. The English are being 
kept in ignorance of conditions in Ire- 
land, save when the Ulster press comes 
out with attacks upon the conference as 
a worthless and futile thing. North- 
cliffe’s Times tells nothing of what is 
Only the Orange 
papers have anything to say and that is 


make 


happening in Ireland. 


always in opposition to any agreement 
for home rule, although when the con- 
ference went into session the press was 
asked to say nothing prejudicial to that 
body or in disparagement of its labors 
or deprecation of thé purposes of its 
deliberations. Mr. Harrison thus sum- 
marizes the Irish situation, writing late 
in October: “Ninety per cent of non- 
Ulster Ireland is Sinn Fein—that is to 
say, ninety per cent of Catholics and 
Protestant Home Rulers have broken 
away from the Nationalist party, but 
are themselves not represented in the 
convention. This means that Young 
Ireland or Sinn Fein have learned that 
the enemy to conciliation is not so much 
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England or the Castle, but the Protest- 
ant Irishmen associated with unionism 
who control affairs in England. This 15 


eration of Labor is going into Ameri- 
can politics as a distinct national party. 
That such a thing is advisable may be 
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not a paradox; it is the truth. The 
success of Sinn Fein is due to the Na- 
tionalist party’s neglect of that Young 
Ireland which has been gradually grow- 
ing up during the last twenty years, 
and to the wreckage caused by Sir F. 
Carson's revolutionary movement in 
1914, which broke the power and status 
of parliamentary Nationalism. Sir Ed- 
ward Carson in 1914 introduced revolu- 
tion once more into Ireland, and it was 
supported by English unionism. Its re- 
action to-day is Sinn Fein. From the 
hour that Sir Edward Carson declared 
that he would break the laws, Mr. Red- 
mond’s work of thirty years was de- 
Now we  have—no-Man’s 
Land.” And to the credit of the Eng- 
lish be it said that the work of frustrat- 
ing Ireland’s appeal for that democracy 
for which Great Britain professes to be 


stroyed. 


fighting has its sole chance of success 
through the policy of keeping the Eng- 
lish people in the dark as to what is 
Ireland. 
ote af 
Hitgh Tariff Talk 
high- 


going on in 


leox out for an outbreak of 
talk when congress 
month. Much stress will be laid upon 
the war taxes that everyone feels just 
now. How much would he, 
we shall be told, if the taxes necessary 
to the carrying on of the war were 
collected by tariff upon 
every little thing, a little tax so small 
would be paying 
Put the tax 


tariff meets next 


nicer it 


means of a 


that while everybody 
it, nobody would notice it. 
upon the things in most general use. Do 
that returning to labor 
from slaughter, after the war shall not 


it so Europe, 
“dump” her products upon us. We shall 
want those products badly but don’t let 
us get them save by paying the highest 
The high pro 
All 
they want is the power to collect. the 
add something for their own 
If they cannot reinstitute the 


possible price for them. 
tective tariff men are getting busy. 


tax and 
trouble. 
tariff on any other plea they propose to 
do it by having us join a tariff league 
against Germany and Austria, with the 
threat that they will be excluded from 
trading here for a term of years con- 
ditioned by the celerity with which they 
make peace. A tariff against them for 
fifty years, let us say for a starter, but 
with time off on a sliding scale if they 
make peace in six weeks, six months or 
six years. Once that much of the cam- 
cls nose gets under our tent-flap we 
may be sure it will not be long before 
the brute will amble off with the whole 
tent. It is time for all 
alert who know that the one best pre- 
war is absolute free trade. 


those to be 


ventive of 


 .¢ 
o¢ ¢ 
oe 


Railroads and Government 
GOVERNMENT ownership or at least 
operation of railroads is close upon us. 
So is government operation of mines 
and of factories making war supplies. 
Threats of great strikes are responsible 
for this imminence of paternalism. The 
railroads are about ready to turn over 
their properties to the government. They 
find the wage the 
price of all materials increasing stead 
ily, the demand of the country for in- 
cessant and better service growing more 
insistent, the wear and tear reducing the 
equipment to something approximating 
junk. There is more need than ever 
for new cars, new trackage, new motive 


account going up, 
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power, and the carninzs can't mect the 
All re- 


quests for permission to increase rates 


demand and pay interest too. 
pa) 


are turned down. The roads need five 
billion dollars for general rehabilitation. 
They cannot borrow money in the mar- 


ket. The government will not lend 
them its credit to enable them to equip 
to do the government’s business. What 


are the roads to do? They can't stop 
If they do, we lose the war 
Why shouldn't 
say to the 
Maybe vou can run 
them without money. We can't.” And 
if the government takes them — that 
means more taxes upon all us. And if 
the government takes them, God help 
the fellows who strike on the roads in 
time of It would be better for 
everybody if the roads were given pow- 
er to increase their rates or given gov- 
ernment money to make the necessary 
improvements extensions in the 
war work that comes next in importance 


running, 
and go hungry to boot. 
the railroads 
“Take the roads. 


government, 


war. 


and 


to the fighting on the front and the 
raising of food products on the farm. 
J J ° 
Og %° OP 


A Range of Reading 
By Ruth Mather 


The realization is spreading that our 
current magazines contain many short 
pieces of various kinds which, as well 
as the long serial articles and stories, 
it would be valuable to preserve in a 
more permanent as books. Ac- 
cordingly we have O’Brien’s yearly an- 
thology of Braithwaite’. 
of magazine poetry, and other collec 
Now it is the Atlantic Monthly 
which follows the trend, and decides, 
under its own auspices, to confer the 


form 
short-stories, 


tions. 


compliment of board covers upon those 
of its contributions which prove of espe 
cial interest and merit. The first pro- 
duction to receive tribute in this manner 
is an essay by Paul Shorey entitled 
“The Assault on Humanism,” originally 
printed as a pair of articles in the June 
and July numbers of the Atlantic. These 
articles were written in answer to a 
paper by Dr. Abraham Flexner which 
appeared in the A/lantic last April un- 
der the title “Education as Mental Dis- 
cipline.” In his paper Dr. Flexner at- 
tacked the older pedagogy and expressed 
his the idleness of 
teaching subjects in our schools such 
as can be advocated only on the ground 
that they train the child’s mind, rather 
than that they afford him actual work- 
ing materials for use in his later life. 
That Latin, algebra and the English 
classics should give place to studies of 
a more concrete nature in the = cur- 
riculum, he, above all, maintained. 
Thereupon came the rejoinder of Pro- 
Shorey, who teaches Greek at 
who, 


convictions as to 


fessor 
the University of Chicago and 
during his youth, received as a student 
of Lowell a sense of all that is noblest 


in the classical learning. 


For him, in fact, the classics are, as 
he implies in his essay, a “personal re- 
ligion,” and it is with a consecrated 
ardor that he rises to their defence. He 
denies the humanists have ever laid 
much stress on a “mental discipline” 
argument in pleading their cause, and 
to justify their position on 
own basis of “content 


he would have us re- 


proceeds 
Dr. Flexner’s 
value.” Latin, 


worthy wares. 
well anywhere 





Roycroft Gifts 


A complete showing of Handwrought Coppers 
and Leathers produced by an intelligent body of 
workers, who are most interested in producing 


Gifts for Men 


Roycroft Handmade Leather 
Especially suited gifts for soldiers. 


Watch Fobs.... 50e to 81.00 | Card Cases and Bill 
Pocket Knife Cases.. Pst) | Folds $1.25 to 10.00 
Match Cases 1.00 Folding Photo Cases, 
Change Purses, $3.50 to 85.00 
: $1.50 to 2.50 Match Holders with 
Cigarette Cases eee nested Ash Trays.... 3.50 
Cigar Cases 3.75 to 5.00 | Match Holders ...... ... 2.00 
Memorandum Books |; Pen and Pencil Hold- 
81.25 to 1.75 \ ers . 1.09° 


Roycroft Coppers 


Are now finished in Natural Golden Brown, Sterling 
Silver on Copper, and a new Blue Bronze Finish on 


Copper. 
Book Ends $2.00 tu #10.00 | Letter Openers, 
Vases .00.....88.50 to 15.00 | 50c¢ and 75 
meg ken: vite: ana. #10 to 30.00 
Flower Vases TFe to 2.00 Cigarette Boxes 
Candle Sticks, $4.00 and 86.00 
$2.00 to 3.00 | Card Trays, 
Bowls... 2.00 to 7.00 - are ogee Lo $3.50 
cs . ; . : ’in and Ash Trays 
Nut Sets... $8.00 and 10.00 50c¢ tu B1.75 
Smoke Sets, 12.00, Serving Trays, 
816.00 and 20.00 | $6.00 to ®10.00 
Roycroft Leather Gifts 
Ladies’ Tland Bags Leather Book Ends %6.50 
86.00 to 812.50 Jewel Case . 7.70 
Hland = Mirror . 12,00 Sewing Tray .. 6.50 
Traveler's Writing Round Mats, various 
Cruse Cae 25.00 sizes, each $1.25 to 10.00 
Handkerchief Case... 5.00 Drinking Cup Cases 3.00 
envelope Purse 11.50 | Desk Sets $4.50 to 35.00 


Roycroft handmade Gifts will look 








Christmas Cards 


Complete showing of Christmas Cards, Calen- 
dars and Gift Dressings for the Holiday 
needs—Engraved Cards as low as 30c per 
dozen, to beautifully embossed Folders at 50c 
each. All arranged for your easy selection. 
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Books on the World War 





My Four Years” in | Over the Top—LEmpey 
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New Books of Fiction 
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—Rinehart : 1.50 Wells aie 
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Light—Churchill . 1.60 pci 
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The Indian Drum— The Shadow on _ the 
MacHarg eka) 1.50 Stone-—-Bryant 

The Major—Connor.... 1.40 Michael—-London 

The World and Thom- Iextricating Obadiah— 
as Kelley—Train.. 1.50 Lincoln : th 
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AT LAST! 


Liebknecht’s suvpressea book 
MILITARISM 


THIRD PRINTING IN PREPARATION 





THIS is the book whose appearance 
in| Germany made armed autocracy 
shrink and pale. They promptly put 


lLiebknecht in prison and destroyed his 
book. This translation was made from 
a copy Liebknecht from 
brother—the only copy obtainable. 
To the mind of the boldest man 
in Europe—now in prison again because 
of his passion to make the world safe for 
democracy — 

You will read at once, 


LITARISM 


by 
KARL LIEBKNECHT 


ONE DOLLAR 
WHEREVER BOOKSELLERS 
ATTEND TO PUBLIC WANTS 


B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue 


borrowed his 


know 





THIS MARK ON 
(OOD BOOKS 





Published by New York 





“Those first superb, simple pages in which the child 
Fanny Brandeis is drawn, true to type, with such charm 
and grace as is seldom displayed by a popular novelist... Epic. \ 
What a world of 
charm she 


well used. 
whimsical 


bie word, ‘epic,’ but I believe it is 


understanding, of sympathy, of delicate, 


puts into homely facts.” Chicago Datly News. 


FANNY 
HERSELF 


By EDNA FERBER 











-luthor of “Dawn O'Hara,” “Roast Beef Medium,” ete. 


A splendid gir!—Chicago—Big Business 
are an irresistible combination in this new novel which the 
New York Sun calls, “the best and most substantial work 


lidna Ferber has turned out.” 


FANNY HERSELF is the story of what happens when 

a woman equipped with an eager spirit and a driving force 

of human energy, plunges into the business game. The 

Philadelphia Telegraph says it is “a splendid and powerful 

novel. By far the finest and largest theme Miss Ferber has 
attempted ” 

4 Illustrations by J. 


Henry. Net $1.10 





We publish many other beautiful, well illustrated volumes, 

especially suitable for holiday gifts. All are fully described 

in our 32-page illustrated catalog. Write us for a free copy, 
menitoning this advertisement. 





443 Fourth Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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flect, is no dead language, but one which 


makes up a large part of our English 


speak not Eng- 


fact, but half 


vocabulary to-day. We 
lish at all, as a matter of 
half 

under the 


Anglo-Saxon and Latin, though 


referring to them common 


name. So, why should not school chil- 
dren be taught what to such a large ex- 
tent is really their own tongue ?—since, 
as Plato said, words alone are the keys 
for our finer and higher thoughts. That 
beware of — false 


we must prophets 


preaching a new and. shallow “educa 


tional science,” Professor Shorey gives 
Warning, and reminds us that, although 
the modernists may seck to apply their 
“experimentally,” never- 


theories only 


theless, for the children involved, such 
application is no experiment but actual- 
ly experience. Such points Professor 
Shorey is able to make with a clear in- 
cisiveness, and also a virility the exist- 
modernists have 


ence of which the 


questioned in adherents of the tradi 
school. Above all his literary 


style, showing evidences of his classic 


tional 


models, is so polished that it affords the 
very best argument, maybe, for a mas- 
tery as well as a retention of the learn- 
ing which he adyocates. Supporters of 
his theories will enthusiastically applaud 
their spokesman; opponents will respect 
his authority in his own field; and all 
book, 


a question 


others will enjoy his brief who 


can appreciate, upon which 
should be of widest popular concern, a 
readable and distinctive work. 


? 


and feeling 


\s for 


with regard to the war, one may gain 


British thought 
knowledge of a great deal which is best 
i. the contemporaneous spirit of that 
nation from a reading ot “Faith, War 
and = =Policy” by Gilbert = Murray 
(Houghton, Mifflin, Boston). The 
somewhat patchy nature of tlic title 
affords hint of the fact that it is a 
miscellaneous collection of articles and 
addresses originally prepared, for both 
British and American audiences, on the 


most varied occasions throughout the 


period between the commencement of 
the war and March of the present year; 
in this way it comes about that the only 
sequence of the volume is chronological. 
“Faith,” in the title, 
papers of the collection interpreting the 


refers to those 
ideals which prompted England to enter 
and still sustain her in continuing the 
conflict, while “War” and “Policy” are, 
of course, descriptive of those portions 
of the work which deal with the more 
surface aspects of events. 

That 
tions 


several of the earlier produc- 


contain utterances which now 


seem like commonplaces is no indict- 
ment of them, but rather praise of the 
author’s prophetic power, since at the 
time of their writing none but the clear- 
est heads had heen able to draw con- 
clusions of any kind from the amazing 
body of facts which suddenly confront- 
ed us as to the world-situation. So it 
is with trust in Professor Murray’s 
capabilities of judgment that one may 
examine his views upon matters which 
still remain doubtful, whether through 
wide differences in public opinion or the 
uncertainty of the future itself. Par- 
ticularly with regard to the question of 
peace his forecast is interesting: “It is 
not likely that we shall be defeated in 
this war; on the other hand, it is not 
probable that we shall win an absolute 


and crushing victory. “For my own 
part 1 am prepared to approve of ever 
item in the allied 


. in the joint note to President \VjjJ- 


programme as stated 
son... . Every item ts, I believe, in 


itself desirable. But... if the main 


objects can be achieved this 
next year, to go on fighting indetinitely, 
a la Northcliffe, would be the action not 
only of wicked men but of fools.” He 


year or 


insists, moreover, that the war be pros- 
ecuted throughout its course in the same 
noble spirit of a true patriotism with 
enlisted, 
In such pieces as “Herd Instinct and 
the War” and “The [vil and the Good 
of the War” he 


through the strenuousness of the conflict 


which the carliest volunteers 


warns the allies lest 


they fall into the same error of hatred 
which, in the enemy, they are striving 
to combat. The whole book is, in fact, 
permeated with the plea for a reasoned 
magnanimity toward the foe, even amid 
the physical rage of battle. 

articles and speeches dealing 
more with 
problems, such as “Ireland,” “India and 
the War,” “America and the War,” and 
“The Sea Policy of Great Britain,” are 


Those 


purely concrete — political 


writtcn from the standpoint of the Lib- 
eral party, and in the same_ peculiarly 
straightforward and interesting manner 
somehow characteristic of the English 
when they come to treat of historic and 
current questions. Certain lumorists 
are suggesting the fact that the output 
of boeks on the war is ludicrously 
as well, 


multitud- 


large, and it is to be feared 


perhaps, that many of these 
inous publications have little but. their 
recommend them; yet 
like the 
sufficient 


timeliness to 


surely in’ years present few 


persons self-reliance 
as thinkers to straighten out for them- 


selyes all difficulties of the world-crisis, 


1 ISSCSS 


and this new volume of Professor Mur- 


ray’s will undoubtedly help) much in 


delining the convictions of those less 


confident among us. 
J 


. 
o 


“A Chaste Man,” by Louis Wilkin- 
son (Alfred \. Knopf, New York). 
This novel belongs to that school of 


fiction with which all are familiar who 
read such periodicals as the Smart Set. 
in other words, it is a story well writ- 
point of 


ten, from the craftsman’s 


view, but possessing, as regards tone 
and substance, a strange artificiality in 
its very lack of convention. Mr. Wilkin- 
son is a literary critic, and perhaps that 
fact may account for the kind of thing 
he creatively produces. As in the case 
of other men of the Smart Sct school— 
if that magazine will permit the use of 
the term—his work has brilliance, but 
seems the result of a stimulus from art 
itself rather than from the realities of 
life. Apparently, that is to say, a pre- 
occupation with art as opposed to life 
is the cause on the part of these writers 
of a negative kind of plagiarism: the 
desire to say what no one else has said, 
in a manner which no one else has 
dared employ, dictates the entire cre- 
ative policy. Not what is true, but 
what is new, is always subconsciously 
their motto, however much they may 
persuade themselves that they write 
purely in the interests of cosmopolitan- 
ism and the larger freedom. And 89, 
with the studied attempt to be original 
at whatever expense, they make utter- 
ances so bizarre as oftentimes to be 


a. 
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be 


absolutely immoral, except, perhaps, as 
applied to some single instance out of a 
thousand. In the case of Mr. Wilkin- 
sons’ novel, however, one is not in the 
least convinced that the author proves 
his point, even with respect to the spe- 
cific problem which he presents. The 
story is that of a husband who, unhap- 
pily married, has fallen in love with a 
very young girl: his passion for her, 
however, he suppresses, in obedience to 
the dictates of conventional morality, 
with disastrous results, eventually, both 
to the girl and himself. Mr. Wilkinson 
would maintain that it would have been 
far better for all concerned had the 
hero broken with his wife and made 
the girl his mistress. That the hero's 
chief grievances against his wife were 
hardly greater than his objections to 
the smallness of her eves and to the 
fact that, in a playful mood, she hap- 
pened to say “fizz” for “champagne,” 
makes one question at the outset wheth- 
er the hero was really justified in his 
feelings of conjugal animosity. What- 
ever its shortcomings, surely the whole 
marriage system need not be attacked 
simply because one finickily zsthetic and 
morbidly sexed man chances to feel it 
irksome—and a man, at that, for whom 
individually it is as hard to find excuse 
or sympathy as for Mr. Wilkinson's 


Oliver Lawrence. 


“A Pilgrimage With a = Milliner’s 


Needle,” by Anna Walther (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York), is a 
real life story, not fiction. Miss Wal- 
ther describes her traveling experiences 
in their bearing upon the more personal 
aspects of her life as a whole. She was 
a Danish girl whose father lost his 
means, so she went to work in a mil- 
linery establishment. Not poverty, how- 
ever, nor misunderstanding by unworthy 
companions, nor unhappiness in love, 
could destroy her determination to enact 
her dreams of adventure in foreign 
lands. At the slightest opportunity she 
self-suificiently set out for regions un- 
known, and obtained situations in places 
the wished to visit, until ultimately she 
had sewed her way through France, 
Russia, Germany, South Africa and the 
United States, north and south. Her 
impressions of these countries are re- 
corded in the same spirit of poignant 
enthusiasm with which she must orig- 
inally have experienced them. “I do 
believe that I noticed everything,” she 
says naively at one point, and her ac- 
count does surely show an unusual fac- 
ulty for the observation of detail. 
Whereas, on the other hand, her very 
charming and feminine ardor is_ bal- 
anced always by a sufficient power of 
intellectual discrimination. Like many 
foreign born, Miss Walther uses our 
language with a picturesque definiteness 
which results from the fact, no doubt, 
that she must choose her words more 
consciously than one to whom English 
is a hackneyed and conventional habit. 
Richard Le Gallienne writes a poetical- 
ly interpretative preface for this volume, 
and his praise of it is not too high. The 
self-revelation of a brave, spontaneous 
and untrammeled personality is always 
of interest and inspiration. 
* 


~° 


rhe usual method of writing a popu- 
lar novel seems to be to take a single 


character as a “star’—applying, in fact, 
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the practice of the modern commer- 
cialized stage to fiction writing. Many 
heroes and heroines of widely known 
“best sellers” are so much developed 
by their authors that were these works 
as commendably done in all respects, 
they would be raised to the rank of real 
literature. “Temperamental Henry” 
dominates the stage of Mr. Merwin’s 
latest story (Bobbs-Merrill & Co., In- 
dianapolis), and of him the author has 
achieved an excellent study. A boy of 
eighteen, //enry Calverly, 3rd, is at 
times a most unheroic hero, yet one’s 
sympathies are always with him be- 
cause his follies and vanities are but 
those of youth. His susceptibility to 
every girl he meets is at once exasperat- 
ing and deliciously ludicrous, as are 
liis attempts to play the prodigal cava- 
lier on a salary of five dollars a week, 
three dollars of which amount he must 
contribute to his mother for board. The 
story, as set in a suburban city of IIli- 
nois, is realistically American. But, 
though Mr. Merwin’'s novel has the vir- 
tues, so also it has the defects of the 
average popular novel, some careless- 
ness and crudity of diction in particular. 
Mr. Merwin should write more slowly 
and he would write better, for the stuff 
of thought and feeling and style is in 


him. 
ote 
. 
“Four Days” by Hetty Hemenway 


(Little, Brown & Co., Boston), is a little 
story, not sixty pages long, which deals 
with an acutely emotional aspect of the 
war. It is an account of the marriage 
of an American girl and her English 
lover, who has but four days’ leave for 
his honeymoon—and may it not prove, 
as well, for his whole married life ?— 
before he must return to the front. 
Such a contrasting of the eestacies of 
marriage with the pains of parting and 
death produces almost of necessity a 
story which it is excruciating to read. 
“Four Days” makes few intellectual 
pretensions but has much moving pow- 
er, and will serve to renew that sense 
of the sufferings entailed in the war 
which it is the duty of all to keep alive 
and unealloused, 
ee 
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Books Briefed 

William H. Schiefley, the author of 
“Brieux and Contemporary French So- 
ciety’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York) has succeeded very well in ex- 
plaining to American readers the social 
themes treated by Eugene Brieux in 
his dramas, and the relation of his 
work to French society. The first chap- 
ter is a well-balanced biography of 
Bricux telling of his early poverty and 
struggles and of his growing power. 
One interesting point is that the suc- 
cessful author still is sympathetic with 
other poor and struggling authors, and 
shows it by carefully reading — plays 
offered to him. The next chapter gives 
a list of his minor pieces and also a 
good idea of Brieux’s conception of 
the drama. The thirteen chapters fol- 
lowing form the body of the book and 
each chapter is devoted to special topics, 
so that the book becomes extremely 
valuable for anyone interested in some 
special phase of modern French life. 
The topics are as follows: Artists ac- 
cording to recent French literature; the 
declassés; the relation between parents 














Vandervoort’s 
Book Shop 


is ready to meet the individual requirements of those 

who love to read, as well as those who present Christ- 

mas gifts of the worthwhile sort. 
The War Demands that not a penny he wasted on uscless 
or extravagant gifts. Your Good Taste Demands that your 
gilts possess beauty, dignity, individuality—and the answer 


is BOOKS. 


Here you will find all of the good books 
and all of the important new books. 


New Books of Miscellaneous 
Character 
The Dwelling Place of Light, by 
Winston Churchill. 
The Heart of O Sono San, by 
Elizabeth Cooper. 


Faulkner’s Folly, by Caroline 
Wells. 
His Last Bow, by <A. Conan 
Doyle. 


Webster—Man’s Man, by Peter 
B. Kyne. 

Frenzied 
Leacock. 

Ladies Must Live, by Alice Duer 
Miller. 


Fiction, by Stephen 


The Season’s Best Biogra- 
phies, Books of History 
and Travel 


In the World, by Maxim Gorky. 

Recollections, by Viscount Mor- 
ley. 

Joseph H. Choate, by Theron G. 
Strong. 

These Many Years, by 
Mathews. 

American Adventures, by Julian 
Street. 

A Short History of England, by 
Gilbert Kk. Chesterton. 

A Pilgrimage with a Milliner’s 
Needle, by Anna Walther. 


Brander 


Best Recent Books on the 
War 


Private Peat, by Harold Bk. Peat. 

Note Book of an_ Intelligence 
Otfieer, by Eric Wood. 

All In It, or KI Carries On, by 
lan Hay. 

Under Fire, by Henri Barbusse. 
Journal from our Legation in 
Belgium, by Hugh Gibson. 
Kighting for Peace, by Henry 
Van Dyke. 
Carry On, by 

son, 
A Student in Arms, by 
Hankey. 


Coningsby Daw- 


Donald 
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Novels of the Great War 


Salt of the Earth, by Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick. 

Soul of a Bishop, by H. G. Wells. 

Missing, by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. 

The Major, by Ralph Connor. 

Christine, by Alice Cholmon- 
deley. 


Books of General Interest 
The Rebuilding of Europe, by 
David Jayne Hill. 

The Origin and Evolution § of 
Life, by Henry EF. Osborn. 
Great Possessions, by David 

Grayson. 

Unicorns, by James Huneker. 

Diplomatic Days, by Edith 
O’Shaughnessy. 

American Municipal Progress— 
new and revised—by Charles 
Zueblin. 

Adventures and Letters of 
Richard Harding Davis. 


Gift Books of This Season 


Vagabonding Down the Andes, 
by Harry A. Frank. 

Aubudon the Naturalist, by 
Francis Hobart Herrick. 

King Arthur, illustrated, by 
Arthur Rackham. 

For France, America’s Tribute 
to her Sister Republic. 

Persian Miniatures, by If. (Gi. 
Dwight. 

The Hill Towns of France, by 
Kugenie M. Fryer. 

Over Japan Way, by Alfred M. 
Hitchcock. 
Book of the West 
A. Hyatt Verrill. 
The Light Beyond, by 
Maeterlinck. 

The Romance of the Romanoffs, 
by Joseph McCabe. 

The Private Life of Marie An- 
toinette, by Madame Campan. 


Indies, by 


Maurice 


Space does not permit us to mention the many interesting 
Juveniles of the season, nor to list new Poetry and Drama and 
many other books of interest to all lovers of books. 


We invite your early inspection of the new Gift Books 
and Special Editions in our immense stock, before the 


Christmas rush begins. 


Suggs Vinderwoorl daney 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 
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Great War Ballads 


By 
BROOKES MORE 


Readers of the future (as well as 
to-day) will understand the Great 
War not only from perusal of his- 
tories, but also frem Ballads having 
a historical basis and inspired bys 
the War. 

A collection of the most 
ing, beautiful and pathetic 

True to life and full of action. 

81.50 Net 

For sale by St. louis 
St. Louis; Brentanos, The Baker « 
Taylor Co., New York; A. C. McClurg 


& Co, Chicago—and all Bookstores, 


Thrash-Lick Publishing Co. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


interest- 
ballads. 


News Co., 


U.S.A. 











SABER AND SONG 


A BOOK OF POEMS BY 


WILLIAM THORNTON WHITSETT 
DR. HENRY van DYKE: “I wish to tell 


you how much [I have enjoyed Saber and 
Song. Jt is full of a fine spirit and many 
of the lines have that music which Jends 
wings to thought and makes it travel fav.’ 


EDWIN MARKHAM: “TL find your book, 
Saber and Song, one of the most repaying 
I have read in a long time. It is pulsing 
with noble thought and frequently touchcd 
with flashes of poesy. An Ode to Expres- 
sion is packed with ideas, and some ot the 
lines rise to an expression that is very fine 
and fitting.” 


DR. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS: “I have 
just read the volume of poems, and aim glad 
to express my admiration both for the ting 
poetic, idealistic, and religious spirit in the 
book, and also for its cxcellent technique.” 
Booklet) giving the 
leading critics, among them: 
Dr. Brander Matthews, Josephine Preston 
Peabody, Edith M. Thomas, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Dro J. Berg Esenwein, Mrs. Waldo 
Richards, Harold Bell Wright, ete., ete. 


Send for opinions ot 


many other 


“N overy notable addition to American 
poetry.” “An unusual book.” ‘A book 
that will live.” “We krow of no book of 
the year that equals this in) scholarship, 


originality, scope, and genuine poets 
po \ pF 
{/ hook Shores generally Sent 


Dp stpaid for $1.2 
WHITSETT INSTITUTE 


Whitsett, North Carolina. 











“SHALL J. P. MORGAN 
OWN THE EARTH?” 


—ia booklet which PROVES by photographed 
extracts from an official U. S. Government 
Report that the Morgan wealth and power are 
twenty times greater than realized. How 
Morgan (after the war) can manipulate a 
“panie:’’ then buy cheaply control of all 
Vital industries: dispossess you of wealth; 
reduce millions to abject slavery. How he 
keeps knowledge of this power suppressed; 
how newspapers are controlled; governments 
and legislatures corrupted. Price 50 cents— 
and your money back if not satisfied that 
the information given is well worth the 
price. Descriptive circular, testimonials, ete., 
free. Agents wanted. Address 


JACK PANSY, Publisher 
P. O. Box RM-307 Grand Rapids, Mich. 














The 
Mosher Books 


“At the outset (1891) I wanted to 
make only a few beautiful books.”’ 


I am still making beautiful books as 
my 1917 List will show. 


Take for example two of my latest 
editions; DREAMS, by Olive Schreiner, 
$2.50: BY BENDEMEER’S STREAM, 
XXXII LYRICS by Thomas Moore, 
$1.50. 


Every one of these beoks exquisitely 
printed from hand-set type on genuine 
hand-made papers, and in distinctively old 
style bindings. 

This new revised catalog ue (ree 

on request. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 


Portland, Maine 
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and children; politics in recent French 


literature; literature and science; mar 
riage and the dowry; divorce; sepa 
ration, and the child; adultery; the 


French magistracy; wet nursing; ven- 
character of the 
leach 


creal diseases; the 


French people; and religion. 
chapter illustrates a phase of the spe- 
cial subject as dealt with in the plays 
not alone of Brieux but of contempo 
raneous dramatists, and gives a sum- 
mary of cach play at enough length to 
atford the idea of it. 


This arrangement by chapters and the 


reader a good 
variety of subjects treated have result- 
ed in a book that will be of interest not 
only to the lover of the drama and of 
literature, but also to the worker for 
child welfare, for woman suffrage, for 
any of a dozen or more uplift causes. 
It would be hard to find a subject that 
has not been treated by this voluminous 
author unless it is the question of race 
party 

would 


antagonism and strife and, as 


many Americans suggest who 
wonder why it is not treated, the status 
of the mistress, @. ¢., why the mistress 
flourishes in’ France, apparently, more 
than elsewhere. To the average Ameri- 
can the chapters on the declassés and 
interesting. 


the dowry will) be most 


Those interested in the mechanics of 
playwriting will find as much to interest 
them as will the sociologist. The author 
is at times severely critical of Brieux, 


Sut, upon the whole, fair. 


Students of the modern drama _ will 
welcome Miss Louise Burleigh’s book, 
“The Community Theatre’ (Little, 
Drown & Co., Boston) as one of the 
most valuable of its kind. It furnishes 
stimulus toward the 


lishment in every towa of some sort of 


a strong estab- 
a community theatre; it shows the bene- 
iits that towns where 
this has been done; and it sets forth. 
as well, directions by which the best re- 
sults in community drama may be ac- 
complished. The appendix contains a 
valuable and fairly complete list of the 
movements in this field that have been 
inaugurated in this country up to the 
time, with their achievements, 
and gives evidence in plenty of the 
popular dramatic renaissance in Amer- 
ica. There is sound speaking by the 
eard in Mr. Percy Mackaye’s prefatory 
letter to Miss Burleigh’s work. 


ote 
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have accrued in 


present 


“Through the Iron Bars” (two years 


of German occupation of Belgium) by 


Emile Cammaerts, with cartoons by 
Louis Raemaekers (John Lane, New 
York) explains with definite instances 


and examples the crushing schrecklich- 
kit of the Teuton, how he has squeezed 
every possible penny out of the soil and 
the industries of that devoted country, 
with his methodical brutality, without 
being able to quench with all his power 
the indomitable courage and the eternal 
vitality of that race, which has astound- 
ed the world with the extent of its suf- 
fering and the depths of its love for 
freedom. The student of history will 
find here enough local color to make the 
hook well worth his perusal, while the 
average reader will see clearly the evi- 


dence on which is based humanity’s 
terrible indictment of Germany. Rae- 
maekers’ cartoons are powerful rein- 
forcements of M. Cammaerts’ indict- 


ment, but one has scen hetter cartoons 


‘schools. 


} 


hy Raemackers. Or did we relish those 


earlier pictures more when they were 


newer? 

oe 
the malevolent dwarf of 
upon an 
orgy of crime, Her- 
cules, the giant, and poor, half-witted 


7 ray ecedledee, 
a circus sideshow, sets out 


accompanied — by 


Iicho, the ventriloquist. The novel, 
“The Unholy Three,” by C. A. Rob- 
bins (John Lane, New York), 1s_ the 


history of the dwarf’s crimes, and is 
crowded with grotesque and weird situ- 
The and = ab- 
sorbingly interesting; but the 
incident rather 
One 


which his 


ations. style is) clever, 
interest 
is due to bizarreness of 
description. sees 


than power of 


too easily the strings by 
puppets are moved, 
of 

With his hook, “Interpreters and In- 

terpretations” (Alfred A. Knopf, New 


York), Mr. Carl Van Vechten opens a 


new field of adventure for the music 
lover. Of the many biographies of mu 
sicians none has entered into so close 


an intimacy with the stinger and dealt 
with the mental grip of her artistic con- 
ception of character. The main feature 
of the work lies in the chapter written 
upon and about interpretation, and in 
this field Mr. Van Vechten displays a 
decp insight into, and a rich acquaint- 
ance with, the mental processes of some 
of the foremost singers of the day. 
The reading of the book will open 
the eyes of many who fondly imagine 
ihat a singer’s interpretation is a matter 
of spontaneous creation rather than the 
result of long building. 
The artists dealt Mary 
Garden, Olive Fremstad, Geraldine Far- 


and careful 


with include 
rar, Feodor Chaliapine, Yvette Guilbert, 
Nijinski, and Mazarin. 


oe 
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With a few notable omissions, Pro- 
fessor Clarke’s collection of 
Treasury of War Poetry” (Houghton, 


Mifflin Co., Boston), contains the best 


verse, ““A 


of the British and American war 
verse, It is rather a pity that among 
the one hundred and thirty poems 


which comprise this admirable anthol- 
ogy room was not. found for more ex- 
newer 


from poetry of the 


This volume contains glimpses 


amples 


of history yet warm from the making. 
The embryo prophet of literature, also, 
will find here much for meditation. 
Poems by Galsworthy, Masefield, See- 
ver, Brooke and Chesterton are in- 
cluded among others, and altogether the 
most of the evi- 
dence upon based the 


critical judgments of our poetic activ- 


furnishes 
which will be 


anthology 


ity during these first three years of 
the war. 

o%e ote ote 
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Mencken’s Prefaces 


contribution that is 
made by Mr. H. L. Mencken's volume, 
“A Book of (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York), is “an anatomy and 
physiology of militant Puritanism” 
which has not been attempted before, 
at least in this country. And hé reaches 
the conclusion that “No nation 
has laws which oppress the arts so ig- 
norantly and abominably as ours do.” 
The one gleam of hope which he holds 


The 


genuine 


Prefaces” 


other 


out is that we may be upon the eve of 
a new day. 
“Ostensibly,” he says, “the new laws 


were designed to put down the trattic 
in frankly pornographic hooks and pic 
tures, but, there was gradually built 
up a court-made definition of obscenity 
which eventually embraced almost every 
Puritan prud- 
ery.” In consequence of this “our fic- 
artificiality as 


conceivable violation of 
tion is marked by an 
marked as that of eighteenth century 
poetry or the later Georgian drama.” 

“Tt may be,” he concludes, “that a new 
day is not far off. We are sweat- 
ing through our eighteenth century, our 
era of sentiment, our spiritual measles,” 
And this is the view 
which all the “Prefaces’” are 
Conrad, Huneker, Dreiser, are all in ad- 
heralds of a 


point of from 


written, 
vance of their time, the 
new age. 

“\ Book of Prefaces” 
introduction to the works 


Was written to 
serve as an 
of these three men; while the last essay 
includes an analysis, essentially Menck- 
enian, of the spirit of present-day criti- 
cism. The book is like the sting of a 
whip across the backs of those who dis- 
trust new ideas and think of beauty as 
a “form of debauchery and corruption.” 
He is himself a herald of a new day 
in criticism and, in his realm, Mr. 
Meneken might be called the American 
Shaw. His style is a little Shavian in 
its pungency and power of stating the 
ageless platitudes in a provoking way. 
Hie strips off the garments of sentimen- 
tality and shows what lies beneath them. 
Yet he without the sarcasm 


and causticity of Shaw. 


does this 


The longest and most carefully writ- 
ten of the “Prefaces” is on Dreiser. It 
is for him that much of the cudgelling 
has been done. It is here that we find 
the most bitter contempt for the college 
professors who have cast the novelist 
out. There is no doubt that this essay, 
in spite of its Menckenian English, is 
the best appreciation that has been so 
far written upon Dreiser. “He is merely 
trying to represent what he sees and 
feels,” says Mencken. “His moving im- 
pulse is no flabby yearning to teach, 
to expound, to make simple; it is that 
obscure ‘inner necessity’ of which Con- 
rad tells us, the irresistible creative pas- 
sion of a genuine artist, standing spell- 
hound before the impenetrable enigma 
that is life, enamoured by the strange 
beauty that plays over its sordidness, 
challenged to a wondering and_half- 
terrified sort of representation of what 
passes understanding.” 

One gets a touch of the force and 
clarity of Mencken's style in his sum- 
mary of Conrad; “One might well call 


him,’ he asserts, “if the term had not 
heen cheapened into cant, a cosmic art- 
ist, lis mind works upon a_ colossal 


scale; he conjures up the general out 
of the particular, What he sees and 
describes in his books is not merely this 
man’s aspiration or that woman’s des- 
tiny, but the overwhelming sweep and 
devastations of universal forces, the 
ereat central drama that is at the heart 
of all other dramas, the tragic struggles 
of the under the gross 
stupidity joking of the 


soul of man 


and obscene 
gods,” 

Running through the essay on Hun- 
eker is the tacit accusation that the 
American people haye again driven their 
own artist abroad. As Poe found his 
recognition in France and England so 
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d so 


has Huneker. In the American lack 
of appreciation, Mencken finds another 
opportunity for raillery, and one must 
forgive him for the truth he speaks. 
Sut it is in no spirit of raillery that 
he asserts Huneker to be the mightiest 
of American critics. 
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Coming Shows 

Oliver Morosco’s’ scintillating mus- 
ical farce “So Long Letty,” which has 
delighted the east for two years, will 
come to the Jefferson theatre next 
week. The cast is headed by Charlotte 
Greenwood in the role of Letty and in- 
cludes a chorus of pretty girls who 
can sing and dance. A terpsichorean 
specialty by Cunningham and Clem- 
ents and a special orchestra add to 
the pleasingness of the production, 

ote 

“The Knife,” Eugene Walter's new 
play, will be given at the Shubert- 
Garrick next week by a company led 
by Norman Hackett and May Buckley. 
It tells the story of a Virginia heiress 
who disappeared on a shopping tour 
to New York. The search for her and 
the events which follow the discovery 
of the crime of Which she has been 
the vietim are related with the sus- 
pense, vividness and intensity which 
characterized Mr. Walter’s work in 
‘The Easiest Way,” ‘Paid in Full,” 
and “Fine Feathers.” 

« 
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Double headers will be featured at 
the Orpheum next week: “America 
First,” a patriotic spectacle presenting 
the parade ground at West Point, the 
foredeck of our new dreadnaught 
Pennsylvania and a scene at the Mex- 
ican border; and Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, 
the “grand old lady” of the stage, who 
in the fifty years of her career has 
played more than three hundred roles. 
She will appear as Foxy Grandma in a 
comedy called “Where There's a Will 
There's a Way.” Other numbers will 
be Lew Brice and the Barr twins ina 
dancing act; John Swor and West 
Avery, negro impersonators; Charles 
Bensee and Florence Bird, singers; Ap- 
dale’s zoological cireus; and Josie 
O'Meers, tight wire artist. 


¢ 
“ 


The 1918 Song and Dance Revue with 
Ford Hanford, Florence Ingersoll, 
Toots McConnell and eight beautiful 
chorus girls will head the bill at the 
Columbia next week. ‘Me and Mary” 
is a@ comedy sketch with a _ surprise 
finish; and other numbers are the three 
Alexes, equilibrists; Weber, Beck and 
Frazer, college entertainers; William 
Hollis and company in “The Admiral’s 
Reception”; the two Pearsons in “A 
Touch of Legmania”’; Lewis Pietti in 
an east side sketch; Balancing Stevens, 
talkative athlete; and the Universal 
Weekly, 

J 


oe 
. 


“Come Back to Erin,” an Irish com- 
edy with an Irish” star, William 
Lawrence, will be the attraction at 
the American the week commencing 
Monday. The seenes are laid in Amer- 
ica and in Ireland. The play sparkles 
With humor, has a goodly heart in- 
terest, thrilling and forceful — situa- 
tions, and a number of old songs that 
are dear and new ones that appeal, 
sung by Mr. Lawrence. 

¢. 


~ 


The International revue, a conglom- 
fration of clever comedians, fine sing- 
ers and dancers, pretty girls and elab- 
Orate scenic aecessories will be the 
topline feature of next week's Grand 
Opera House bill. Other numbers will 
be a comedy playlet, “Who Owns the 
Flat’: Roth and Roberts, the wop and 
the cop; Simpson and Deane in a 
breezy bit of comedy; Lew Wells, sax- 
Ophonist; Willie Missen and company, 
comedy jugglers; Edmunds and [La- 
Velle, songs; Paul Bawens, “the human 
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What Satisfaction To Find Just 
the Book You Want 


ERHAPS it is a novel or still it may be the work of a standard author, and then again you 
may want a book on the world war—but whatever your desire may be, the book you want 


is here. 
will be an asset to any collection. 


Those who are building libraries will find volume after volume of literature that 


With Christmas just a short way off and gift problems to be solved, what would make a more 


appropriate or desirable gift than a good book? 


There is an added advantage in choosing from St. Louis’ largest and completest stocks— 
where efficient service is one of the prime features. These are numbered among the new books— 





Adventures and Letters of Richard Harding wT i 
Pa 

Life of Joseph H. Choate—T. G. Strong................ 3.00 
Vagabonding Down the Andes—H. A. Frank...... 3.50 
Memoirs of Col. John S. Mosby—Edited by 

OM ME OAR eine ee pera an ee A ee ee 3.00 
The Heart of O Sono San—Elizabeth Cooper...... 1.75 
Richard Strauss, the Man and His Work— 


PO RR 0) 3 Re ere ta ee ar ee ec 2.50 
West Point—Robt. C. Richardson, Jr.................... 2.00 
On the Head Waters of Peace River— 

RR RS VS E270 0 | ne 4.00 


Portraits and Backgrounds—E. W. Blashfield.... 2.50 





My Story: Being the Memoirs of Benedict 

Arnold—By F. J. Stimson...................... eee . 2.00 
World Patriots—John T. M. Johnston.................... 1.50 
Colonial Virginia; Its People and Customs. 

Be Ne oT SNM occa ccs tone cock tce tis anaeiosneseeesss 6.00 
Books and Persons—Arnold | ree 2.00 
New Adventures—Michael Monahan. .................... 2.00 
These Many Years—Brander Matthews.............. 3.00 
The Origin and Evolution of Life—By H. F. 

Oar .2 eee ee yg Ee are een 3.00 





Green Trails and Upland Pastures— 


See at aren RIES Ny canoe, ~ di anstentaadesudce $1.60 
Secrets of Polar Travel—R. E. Pear'.................... 2.50 
A Literary Pilgrim in England—E. Thomas........ 3.00 
Old Seaport Towns of the South—By Mildred 

NN ER ne ia I ee a ee a Oe ee 2.50 
Greenwich Village—A. C. Chapin..................0..0..... 2.50 
Woman as Decoration—KE. Burbank........................ 2.50 


Francis Joseph and His Court—H. Vivian, M. A. 2.5¢ 
Glacier National Park—k. Holtz and K. Bemis 2.00 
Russia’s Message—W. Io. Walling........................ . 1.50 
Russia of Yesterday and Tomrrow— 


TOY TRV ONGRR TEI ooo ioocescthiscnoncccnnccmccasbocsseensrosesss 2.00 
My Four Years in Germany—J. W. Gerard.......... 2.00 
Over the Tep—A. G. Pipe y:isc....cccc.-csccsscsceccsees Seceeed 1.50 
PriVese Hegel. FR, PQ oncccccisccscsicsecessacascssscaconicss . 1.86 
My Adventures as a German Secret Agent— 

Be WE CE NES soi sc seccccs ora ceccdacdecsonsseuvesses saivackeds: 
The Land of the Deepening Shadow 

jae Se A | S edasikwesetc nen 
On the Right of the British Line— 

By Capt. G. Nobbae, L. R.. B:............... ee 
All in It—By Capt. Ian Hay................ ns 1.50 


Sets of the World Standard Authors in De Luxe Style Binding at a 
Fraction of their Former Subscription Price 


Books in sets and also sets that are ordinarily sold only by sub- 
| scription, are offered below agents’ prices, including: 


Stoddard’s Lectures The Encyclopedia Britannica 
Burton Holmes’ Travelogues 


Harvard Classics 


Robert Ingersoll 


The Following Standard Authors 


in De Luxe Styles of binding we offer at one-third to one-fifth their original subscription price: 


No. of Style Special 


Vols. Binding Price 
Arabian Nights ...... t Cloth % 3.75 
Carlton’s Trish Lit.. 4 Cloth ‘~ 2485 
Ibsen’s Works : 6 Cloth 6.95 
Balzac cect ae (COED ~.. 12.75 
Diekens REE 15 Cloth -- 30D 
Dickens 1 % Le ather 12.75 
Dickens « 22 Cloth aire . 18.75 
Dickens .. ; 40 Cloth : 14.75 
Diekens . 40 Full Leather 29.50 
De Maupassant 17 Cloth are 12.75 
Emerson. ase gases 6 Cloth :. 4.50 
Emerson _.. fe 6 % Leather 5.95 
kmerson ee oe ‘loth 5 na ae 7.05 
Eliot 10 34 Leat her . 12.75 
Hugo .... 10 % Leather, 8 vo 10.9% 
Gautier’s Works 12. Cloth A : %.75 
Gautier’s Works 1S Ge TORRtWee: .ocicsusccssse Se 





No. of Style Special 


Vols. Binding Price 
Kipling 10 Cloth P $ 3.75 
Kipling 9 Cloth 2.05 
Moliere . 6 Cloth 6.75 
Muhlbach 20) «6Cloth . 12.75 
Muhlbach : 20 Mull Leather . 18.75 
Plato (Jowett) 4 % Leather 3.95 
Pepy’s Diary ean % Leather 4.95 
Poe’s Works . 6 Choth , 4.50 
Smollett .... . 6 Full Leather . AT 
Scott ... ~ an *% [eather 16.75 
Shakespeare : . 10 ™% Leather 8.75 
Shakespeare ..-- 10 % Leather ; . 10.75 
Shakespeare 20 =Cloth jatae - 10.95 
Shakespeare 20 % Leather " 18.75 
Schiller 2 5 + Leather 6.0% 
Sue’s Works 10 % Leather zr . 10.95 
Thackery 10 ; Leather ., 078 


Stocks on all these sets are very limited and the prices of course hold only while our supply lasts. 


A$ SVN 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
$2.50 in Merchandise. Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 
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freight train’; Helen Savage and Madame Louise Homer, American “The Moldau” completed a programme new leader of the ’cello section, Max 
company, sharpshooters,; and the Unl- — contralto, sang with the orchestra songs rich in moments of great beauty. Steindel, will be soloist. He will play 
ee. eeNty: it by Handel, Gluck, and her husband, - “Kol Nidrei” by Bruch and “Polonaise 
“Speedway Girl 4 series of novel- Sidney Homer, giving great pleasure to The artist for the symphony concerts de Concert” by Popper. 
ties, will be the attraction at the an audience that filled the hall. The this week will be Harold Bauer, cele- ot fe ef 
Standard theatre next week Hach songs by Homer, excepting the first of | brated pianist, who in addition to the It was in a churchyard. The morn. j 
principal in the company ne ‘ wie the group, “Sheep and Lambs” were — regular solo numbers will play the piano ing sun shone brightly and the dey B 
otcher Ss marticulat ine, each ‘ : e ’ “e . ny si 
. ” te 2 pie i. the rare mere in the declamatory style than in part of D’Indy’s Symphony on a_ was still on the grass. “Ah, this is the > 
rf) 1e chorus of enty S ‘ are 5 Oe ae : ‘ : wate Tk. . F ; ! lishe 
combination of singer, dancer and the purely lyrical vein of his earlier French Mountain Air. Chis compo- weather that makes things spring up,” ~~ 
beauty, the music is the best and works, In this respect they resemble the sition has never before been rendered remarked a passer-by casually to an old : 
newest the Jazz factory has produced, — seyrs libre of our contemporary poets. in St. Louis, chiefly because of the gentleman seated on a bench. “Hush!” ee? 
2 c is Tro e , yf: b - e 9 és : ” a * ° ix e res! 
eos Fl ee a ay : He Berlioz’s overture to “Benevenuto Cel- difficulty of the piano part. replied the old gentleman. “T’ye got ar 
lesque expert, 1e@ costumes are ; eT 7 : ee t S : a aS” gene yy : " a ne r ¢ man 
aeeation of an artist and the last lini’ and Smetana’s symphonic poem At the Sunday “pop” the popular three wives buried here.” Be 
word in smartness, and the carload of 
scenery comprises some of the most S/HMTHM{ttttti iti iti tt i Titi HitTHtTt HHH UV HUUHUTTEUTUEUHRAAEUETUUUAA HAUTE Only 
unique effects ever attempted. The = = man) 
Standard management therefore prom- 3 = capac 
ise an excellent entertainment. = » e e e = appa: 
i z “First Time in America .”” Tie 
Al Reeves with his beauty show will = e = the < 
come to the Gayety next week 16 ee = = natio 
twenty-sixth annual tour. His present = = ae 
offering includes a_ three-act farce = = as < 
showing “The Gown Shop,” “Slum- = ———— tice a ieee = mant 
ming” and the “Grand Ball Room in 3 Thooghe Pederowgye Hoders Theat agp Meera TRoagh Moder TReaght vere a Moder tin en er at Nea fina Do You K = and 
the Reeves Mansion.” Mr. Reeves = What Do You LOGY Psyc: = SCIENCE = THEORIES PARENTHOOD THE ABNORMAL THE WORLD THE WIT AND eect Te eee ; — = busit 
, P aewee inw ¢ = AND ) > 7 NEUROTIC x = 
makes a specialty of assembling an 2 yi) yp, <a Aa  an What Kind or 2 jiat 
unusually large and beautiful chorus = 9 sasitstieceeahies ——_— a Person You = 7 
which he puts forward as the most = Yourself : fo, | SNTEROERG “LOPS urscouss | SMLEEBY _ cont aa eae ALL 2 a sone 
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How Germany Did 


Business 


By A. Meyer 


Huebsch (New York) has pub- 
Russian, Mr. 
Germany 
the in- 


B. W. 
lished a little book by a 
P. P. Gourvitch, on “How 
Does Business” which reveals 
methods and activities of Ger- 
relations with 
countries, 
Ger- 


terests, 
many in 
Russia 

Only one conclusion is possible: 
due to her “infinite 
pains” and to the 


economic 
foreign 


her 
and other 
many’s success is 
capacity taking 
apparent unity of and action 
among her business men. As 
“The German inter- 


for 
purpose 
existing 
the author puts it, 
national policy could be characterized 
as a union of bankers, professors, 
manufacturers, the foreign minister 
and the state itself formed on a purely 
business basis.’ The Germans realized 
that human nature is much the same 
the world over and that to secure the 
greatest profits for themselves it was 
necessary to attend first to the interests 
of their clients. To this end they 
“taught business to their customers, 
showed them how to become importers, 
introduced highly instru- 
ments of banking, and opened the eyes 
of their customers to a world of things 
they had not seen before. Germans 
introduced fixed prices, communicated 
to their customers some sound prin- 
ciples of buying. They helped mer- 
chants to solve their problems of sales- 
manship, taught them publicity meth- 
ods, and sound merchandising. . . . They 
made the necessary arrangements with 
banks, study of custom duties, freight 
and insurance rates, international law. 

Sometimes they kept their own 
custom brokers in a distant port or 
land frontier. The duty of 
tom brokers was to clear and pay the 
duties, to forward the merchandise to 
the customer, pay the inland freight, 
oe.) They established standards as 
to the smallest technicalities, as for in- 
stance, packing, charges, limit of time 
Within which they might expect an an- 
letter, inquiry or order.” 


specialized 


these cus- 


Swer to a 


Above all, the Germans were always 
strictly honest and honorable in_ their 
dealings with their clients. Moreover 
they created credits for their client, 
sometimes without his knowledge. They 
extended long terms—ninety days on 
open account, and often goods were 


delivered payable with the next order. 
This was not only a good sales argu- 
ment but constituted a perpetual bond 
between the manufacturer and mer- 
chant. Such liberality of credit would 
have converted a mistake in judgment 
on the part of the exporter into serious 
disaster, had the Germans followed the 
English custom of selling only to the 
largest concerns. But the contrary was 
true of the Germans. Their policy was 
to seek out the smaller merchant whose 
credit line was perhaps only a thousand 
marks, and in determining this credit 
line, character and ability were large 
factors. Therefore the failure of a 
client—a rare occurrence—was but a 
small item to the exporting firm. 


The manner in which the Germans 
selected their clients is indicative of the 
care marking their conduct of every 
branch of their business. An agent is 
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sent to a new field with a long list of 
small towns where their house could 
probably do business. He knows the 
names of the merchants in these towns 


and is with information of 
their general standing. A walk through 
the town shows him his probable best 
prospects. He submits these to the lead- 
ing bank, intimating that his house in- 
tends opening accounts with them, and 
conlidential information from 
He ascertains on 
firms the bank would 
enables ap- 


supplied 


secures 
the banker. 
which of these 
buy drafts. This 
proach the merchant for an order and 
at the same time finance him in it— 
without expense to the manufacturing 
concern, In the event the agent finds 
no demand for the goods manufactured 
by his firm he reports with an accurate 
description what goods are required— 
and his firm sets about making them! 
But Germany’s ingenuity was nowhere 
more cleverly demonstrated than in her 
banking system. Through the same 
patient attention to details which char- 
acterized her merchandising she was 
enabled to use English funds to finance 
her own exports. Later, when the sys- 
tem had grown, German banks were 
established whose prerogatives included 
addition to the shops, 
This produced 


also 


him to 


financing, in 
cables, railroads, 
a net work of interdependent companies 
whose interlocking directorates rivaled 
those of America. They followed the 
good old American practice also of 
placing in the honorary offices “retired 
generals and other ornamental and in- 
fluential people” of the community, thus 
avoiding legal friction; for themselves 
they reserved the active 
and the bulk of the profits. 
they always paid the stockholders good 


mines. 


management 
However 


dividends so that the voting proxies 
necessary for control might be readily 
forthcoming, The high finance customs 
of Americans and “the Huns” would 
scem to be somewhat similar! Corre- 
sponding to the American trusts are 


the German Cartels, whose export busi- 
ness Mr. Gourvitch assures us the Ger- 
man government encouraged by differ- 
ential freight rates, by allowing an 
equal amount of imports duty 
and by fixine export prices on 
commodities under the domestic. 
cerning freight tariffs it is pointed out 
that in spite of the favor 
of exports “the German railroads were 
the only ones in the European continent 
though belonging to the state, 


profits in excess of 


free, 
many 
Con- 


sacrifices in 


which, 
returned fixed 
charges.” 

The author commends Germany high- 
ly for the of her interna- 
tional commercial system and intimates 
for country’s sake, that 
America emulate it. He says quite 
frankly that Russians as as_ all 
other foreigners in his experience vastly 
German manufac- 


¢ xcellence 


a desire, his 


well 


prefer dealing with 
turers and agents to those of any other 
country not excluding their own. He 
presents his facts concisely. 

?. J J 


7 ye 


Applied Psychology 

more the litera- 
been growing 
in- 


generation or 
has 


For a 
ture of psychology 
No 
it aims to introduce man 
Moreover it an 
for both theoretical and 


science is more 


rapidly. 
for 


very 
teresting 
to himself. 
introduction 


serves as 


Joy for All 


Rosy cheeks for the kiddies! 
nerves for mother! 


Pevely Milk. 


It makes you happy to see the 
children chock full of health and 
vitality. There is nothing in the 
world like lots of pure milk to 


make them strong and husky. 


mothers’ should 
It is Nature’s 


nervous dis- 


You tired 
drink more milk. 
own treatment for 
orders. A quart a day keeps the 
doctor away. 


You fellows who work down- 


town, trying to convert every 


hour into productive energy, 
should drink at 
Milk a 


crease your supply of pep. 


Quarts, 13c 


least a quart of 


Pevely day. It will in- 





Powdered 
Perfection 
For the 
Complexion 














HERE’S a smile in every 
touc h ‘of the puff that 
brings your skin the fragrant, staan softness ot 


veole .. 
OMVET AWE 


Face Powder 50c— Four Shades 
At drug stores or by mail, postpaid 
It prevents that drawn, fagged look—It stays on 


and never streaks. 

INGRAM OFFER Send us 6c in stam 
packing and mailing, and get free our 
age containing Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge in novel 
purse packets, ing tatkweed C ream, Zodenta Tooth Powder, 
and Perfume in Guest Room size. Address 

in FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Every Established 1885 


Jar Windsor, Ont. 26 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexions 
Improves Bad Complexions 


60 Cents and $1.00 at druggist’s 


Ingrams 


to cover cost of 
uest Room Pack- 


There 







in Milk 


‘This is the 


Pevely Dairy 


Grand and Chouteau 


Grand 4400 


yee 
400 


the Family 


More pep in daddy! Quict 


joy you get in every quart 


Pure, whole milk contains the 
elements that produce firm mus- 
cles, strong bone, healthy tissues 
and work energy. It is Nature’s 
balanced diet for all mankind. 

Pevely -milk is the best milk 
in St. Louis—20% to richer 
than the 
and federal laws. 


9ne 


, 
ave 


standard set by city 


Drink more Pevely Milk! Use 
more in your cooking. Pevely 
Milk is received in sterilized 
cans. It is pasteurized by the 


exclusive Pevely process. It is 


delivered to you in sterilized 


bottles. 


Pints, 7c 


Phone your order to-day 


Company 


‘“‘The Best Milk’’ 


Victor 3333 
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lt is advisable to make 


that thought and care may be exercised. 


Christmas Cards--- 


an immediate selection 


Many 


pretty and unusual designs will be found in the 


new and attractive collections at 


a, 7 J 
ee fi y 
Mbilhatd 
700 Century Building, 
Saint Louis 











WALNUT -NINTH 
S.W CORNER 


Hoaltday 





Cards 


A Beautiful Line 


ST. Louis 


OLIVE 4822-4823 
CENTRAL 3006 


Oreeting 


FRIENDSHIPS — Both 
Business and Personal— 
are more highly valued 
this year than ever. Just 
a few words of fellowship, 
a pleasing or effective 
design — only a remem- 
brance—and yet how the 
sympathies are warmed in 
this good, bad, sad, but 
happy-go-lucky old world! 


ot oat 
Make an appointment 


and we will submit 
designs and prices. 

















practical sociology as well as for the 
whole new science of pedagogy. 

But in spite of the immense human 
value of psychology and the vast litera- 
ture of the subject, the general public 
has had little opportunity for accurate 
knowledge. The serious and worthy 
hooks are gencrally the product of the 
universities and have been written to 
serve as text-books for students who 
were to have the help of a teacher in 
their use of them. The popular books, 
on the other hand, have generally been 
written by mere dabblers in the science 
with a view to exploit a general curi- 


osity rather than really expound the 
subject. Especially is this true in the 
departments of abnormal and applied 
psychology. 

The very great merit of the book be- 
fore us, “Applied Psychology,” by H. 
L. Hollingsworth and A. T. Poffen- 
burger (Appletons, New York), is that 
it is both scientific and intelligible to 
those who must read without the guid- 
ance and help of a teacher. It does not 
aim at breaking new ground but sys- 
tematizes a field of investigation that, 
for the average man, has hitherto been 
very vague and unorganized. It formu- 


lates the results of careful investigation 
and experiment in such a way that any 
intelligent person can apply the prin- 
ciples arrived at to himself or those 
about him. For the first time the man 
or woman who wants to know what 
light psychology can throw on everyday 
life has the opportunity of doing so by 
the reading of a single volume. 

The first part of the book contains a 
message for all in its discussion of such 
physiological factors as fatigue, drugs, 
periodicity, posture, sleep, etc., and of 
such environmental factors as weather, 
temperature, illumination, ventilation, 
distractions, etc. The second part is 
rich in suggestions for the business 
man, the employer, the advertiser, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the social worker 
and the teacher. Indeed, every person 
who has to work with men, women or 
children will be better equipped for 
the daily task by the mastery of this 
comprehensive and suggestive yolume. 
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Marts and Money 


They have a quiet, narrow, irregular 
market on the New York stock ex- 
change. It is the natural outgrowth 
of the long series of raids, shocks and 
spasms of liquidation since the end of 
July. Prominent quotations are mostly 
two to four points above recent low 
notches. Business shows considerable 
contraction, in consequence, partly, ot 
the increasing severity of rules govern- 
ing transactions. All members of the 
exchange are now required to submit 
clear daily statements giving the names 
and amounts of all stocks bought and 
sold, either for their own account or 
that of their customers. They must also 
submit the names of all traders. The 
principal object of these and prior 
regulations is to curtail the scope of 
operations for short account. It may 
be found necessary, by and by, to adopt 
additional restrictive rules. Fictitious 
sales should in’ present circumstances 
be limited to the utmost degree. They 
should be permitted only in cases where 
well-known and responsible parties wish 
to hedge against their long accounts 
for self-protecting purposes. Public 
utility issues still are under marked sell- 
ing pressure. This can be said par- 
ticularly of Peoples’ Gas of Chicago, 
which, after rallying from 37 to 43, 
has relapsed to 3634. That this stock 
should yet be liquidated in large blocks, 
despite a total break of over $80 since 
October, 1916, is well worth pondering. 
It testifies to the existence of wide- 
spread distrust in the future of proper- 
ties of this class. Careful students of 
affairs are especially struck with the 
fact that the latest sharp set-backs in 
the values of public service shares fol- 
lowed hard upon the New York elec- 
tion, which revealed astonishing growth 
in the socialistic vote. While it is likely 
that the deductions drawn from that 
event are entirely too precipitous and 
far-fetched, they have to be reckoned 
with for some time to come in all cal- 
culations regarding the future prices of 
stocks of the kind in question. Mon- 
tana Power common is quoted at 63. 
It draws 5 per cent per annum, In 
December, 1917, Wall street was en- 
thusiastically bullish in respect to this 
stock, which represents a magnificent 


property in western Montana. The 
quotation was raised to 114%, to the 
accompaniment of firm predictions that 
150 would be reached in the early 
months of 1917. The parties who 
thriftily sold Montana Power a year 
ago are undoubtedly repurchasing at the 
present time. Such at least has eyer 
been the course of action on the part of 
calculating capitalism on the stock ex- 
changes. Railroad stocks act a trifle 
better. They feel the helpful infly- 
ences of the rising belief that the com- 
merce commission will do the right thing 
in the very near future. Hopeful in- 
ferences are drawn, also, from the plea 
of President Rea, of the Pennsylvania, 
that the federal government grant finan- 
cial aid to the railroad companies, in 
order to enable them to make urgently 
needed improvements and to buy such 
additional equipment as the increasing 
war traffic peremptorily calls for. In 
the course of his argument, Mr. Rea 
took occasion to remark that the credit 
of the Pennsylvania is still good. He 
may be right, but it is worth noting, just 
the same, that the company’s shares are 
currently yalued at only 47. Last Jan- 
uary they were rated at 673s. The par 
Computed on a par value 
of $100, the decline indicated is equal 
to about $40. The ruling quotation of 
47 is the lowest in more than thirty 
years. When we study the quotations 
for Pennsylvania general mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds, we discover a depreci- 
ation of thirteen points since the early 
part of 1916. I presume that what 
President Rea really meant to say was 
that the credit of his company still is 
relatively good. I:yven the Pennsylvania 
would find it an arduous task at this 
time to float a large issue of bonds or 
stock on truly encouraging terms. It 
was announced a few days since that 
the City of Piqua, O., had received no 


value is $50. 


bids whatever for an issue of 5 per 
cent improvement bonds. Before Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, such bonds would readily 
have been taken at a premium. In this 
connection it must be pointed out also 
that the 4 per cent Liberty loan has 
dropped from a_ slight premium to 
98.10, while the 3!4 per cent loan has 
recovered to 99.50, after a decline to 
98.62. Apparently, capitalistic investors 
continue highly appreciative of the privi- 
leged status of the 314 per cent bonds, 
so far as tax levies are concerned. The 
whole bond market is disquietingly sick. 
There’s no use mincing words about the 
matter. The Anglo-French 5s, which 
were sold in the fall of 1915 at 98 fo 

2 They mature 
in 1920, and bear the joint guaranty of 
the British and French governments. 
American Foreign Securities 5s indicate 
a decline from 9914 to 92%. They are 
generously backed by American, Can- 
adian, Scandinavian and numerous other 
foreign securities. The idea prevails in 
banking circles that they are absolutely 
safe—as safe as the Anglo-French 5s. 
This notwithstanding, the securities are 
not immune to the down-pulling process 
that is asserting itself in all parts of the 
world. The war is a monster of fright- 
ful mien that is greedily devouring the 
accumulated wealth of the nations. 
There’s plenty of money, we are told, 
in the New York market. For a little 
while, probably. There should be an- 
other tightening towards the close of 


98%, are down to 8934. 
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the year, when the great settlements and 
payments have to be made. January 
disbursements to owners of bonds, notes, 
and shares will be materially in excess 
of $325,000,000. Wall street felt visibly 
elated over the news from Washington 
that the secretary of the treasury did 
not anticipate another large flotation of 
Liberty bonds before February. In the 
interim. certificates of indebtedness are 
issued, which will be especially 
demands of 


to be 
suitable to the patriotic 


people of modest resources. latest 
variations in the rates for foreign ex- 
The Rus- 


1234 cents, 


change were not important. 
sian valued at 
against a recent minimum of 11 cents. 
The relative steadiness of Russian ex- 
change is undoubtedly indicative of a 
belief in high financial quarters that 
conditions at Petrograd cannot possibly 
than they are right now. 
A. reasonable methinks. — Ftalian 
exchange denotes a little improvement, 
as a result of optimistic theorizing 
anent the arrival of British and French 
forees along the Piave. Drafts on Lon- 
don continue pegged at $4.7525. The 
stability of this quotation is partly re- 
advances to the 
France exchange, 


ruble is 


eet worse 
view, 


lective of American 
British government. 
likewise, feels the steadying effects of 
American support. Copenhagen lately 
reported a quotation of 10 
the reichsmark, against a normal rate of 
24 cents. London financiers adhere to 
the opinion that Germany is fast ap- 
proaching a complete financial collapse. 
On October 6, it is stated, the total 
amount of paper currency in the em- 
pire stood at $4,042,500,000. This com- 


cents for 


pares with only $500,000,000 in July, 
1914. The worst currency inflation ex- 
ists in Russia. Germany ranks second, 


and France third. In the latter country 
they are about to float the third war 
the London Slock 
“Some authorities 


loan, according to 
xchange Gagette: 
favor a 4 per cent issue, free of income 
ax, while others are convinced that the 
only offer likely to obtain adequate sup- 
port from the public would be a 6 per 
cent perpetual rente, also exempt from 
income tax, but convertible at the end 
of a period of years into 51% per cent 
stock, premium hy 
periodical drawings. 
that Parliament would never admit by 
a vote that the French state is reduced 


redeemable at a 
Some critics assert 


to borrowing at 6 per cent, free of 
The most effective reply 


be that in 


income tax. 
to that 
this the 


argument seems to 
fourth 


each of the 


war the 
belligerent 


vear of the 
resources of 
powers are being strained to the utmost, 
and that the cost of everything, includ- 
ing money, is substantially higher now 
ihan at the beginning of the war.” 
The 
Tron 


issued by the 
upon the 


latest summary 
Trade Review dwells 
alarming curtailment of production by 
inadequate supplies of coal and coke. 
In various districts, we are informed, 
operating conditions have become well 
night unbearable, and blast furnaces are 
being banked right and left. An ex- 
traordinary, perplexing state of affairs, 
no doubt. Jt explains in an important 
degree the “heaviness” of leading steel 
stocks. United States Steel common 
continues quoted at 9114, or about three 
Points above the low level touched on 
November 8. There was a rather sharp 
decline the other day in the prices of 
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copper shares owing to the publication 
of the Utah Copper quarterly 
statement, which put the selling price 
of the metal at 14 Subsequently 
it was explained that this was simply 
a bookkeeping price, and that the metal 
was being sold in large quantities at the 
fixed quotation of 23'4 cents a pound. 
The reduction from $1.50 to $1.25 in the 
quarterly dividend of the Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Co. had but a transiently 
damaging effect on the copper group. 
Cerro de Pasco is rated at 30, or eleven 
points under the top mark set last Feb- 
ruary. The stock represents an Ameri- 
can corporation, whose rich properties 
are located in Peru. 

° 


“° 


Co.’s 


cents, 


Finance in St. Louis 
It was another dull week on the local 


stock exchange. Would-be purchasers 
were not numerous at any time. In 


some cases they submitted bids which 
were substantially below the prices 
asked by holders. Close students of 
things felt struck with the lack of bids 
for an unusually large number of stocks. 
There were sessions when cyen National 
Candy common, that has long been one 
of the most mobile features of trading, 
seemed to be utterly without a friend 
willing to manifest desire to own a 
small lot of it. However, quotations 
were steady in most instances where 
they did not remain purely nominal. 
Taken all in all, it was a cautious and 
transitory sort of a market, not much 
essential from 
There was a fair 

Shoe common, 


were 


different in its aspects 
that in Wall street. 
Brown 


which 


demand for 

transactions in concluded 
at 63.50 to O4. Last June 
made at 74. The draws 6 
cent per annum. Some of the preferred 
stock was taken at 90, a figure indicative 
of a net yield of a little over 734 per 
the dividend being 7 per cent. 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe common 
127; fifteen Chicago Railway 
10.25; five Ely-Walker D. 
(>. second preferred, 80; fifty Fulton 
Iron Works common, 40; $2,000 Laclede 
Gas first 5s, 98.50, and two hundred 
Granite-Bimetallic, 46!4. The 
has made pitifully poor 


sales were 


stock per 


cent, 

Some 
brought 
Equipment, 


named stock 
response to the extensive rise in the 
value of silver. It sold at 80 last May, 
when the metal was still rated at about 
60. The ruling silver quotation is 86. 
The recent maximum was 116%. Lon- 
don and Washington, it is stated, have 
decided to prevent another sensational 
bulge. Whether they will succeed for 
any length of time remains to be seen 

United Railways issues are valued a: 
or near prices previously effective. De- 
mand has not been at all brisk lately. 
In the face of the difficulties confront- 
ing the company, and general financial 
confusion, inducements to buy the bonds 
and shares are anything but compelling. 
The quotations for bank and trust com- 
pany shares are virtually unchanged. 
Ten Third National were 
days ago at the previous price of 230. 


7 
° 


sold a few 


Latest Ouotations 


Bid Asked 
Merchants-Laclede Nat. 250 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 109 110% 
Mississippi Valley Trust 284 
St. Louis Union Trust 3410 
United Rauilways com 5 
do pfd. : 32 22% 
do 4s 57 
St. L. & Sub. gen. 58 64 


last- . 


. 
ty 


15% 


















HERE’S an Army of Trained 

Men Going Ahead. 

' There’s no marking time in this fight 
against Father Time. 
It’s either retreat or advance. 
are either richer or poorer today than 
yesterday. 
Your income is your ammunition. Has 
it been wasted or conserved? 
There’s an army of young men who 
are advancing today to the important 
positions of tomorrow. 
The men with Mercantile Savings 
Accounts are the men who are going 
ahead. 
Are you in this brigade of Mercantile 
pass book holders— the brigade of 


achievement? 


Mercantile 


Trust Company 
Eighth and Locust—to St. Charles 


Mem®er Federal Reserve System—U. S. Government Proiection 


You 




















Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 


If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 





kK. C. Home Tel. 5s 
St. Louis Cotton Compress 3! 


Int. Shoe com 
do pfd, 
Certain-teed com 1 
do 2d pfrd. 
Granite-Bimetallic 14) 
American Bakery com 10 
Hamilton-Brown 27 
Brown Shoe 613 
do pfd. 89 
fulton Iron com. 43 
National Candy 2d pftd. 
Chicago Ry. Equipment 110 


¢ 
oe 
. 


eluswer to Inquiries 
Cautious, St. Louis —The 7 


preferred stock of the Liggett & Myers 


Tobacco Co. 


vestment. 


($500) 85 4 


per 


102 
111 


cent 


is considered a good in 
The current quotation of 101 





Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for Delivery: 


920 Market St. Saint Louis 


Citys 











seems cheap when compared with the 
high records of 1917 and 1916, the abso- 
lute maximum being 12634, It may go 
still lower, however, if peace does not 
date. An _ indefinite 


strugele 


come at an early 


prolongation of the would 


necessitate further liquidation of vast 
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QfGuS PAT OFF 


A BEVERAGE 


Our boys in the Navy enjoy their 


Bevo. The Navy Department has put 
its official seal of endorsement on this 
triumph in soft drinks, by allowing it 
to be sold and served on all naval 
vessels. 


Ashore or afloat, you will find in Bevo 
a palate-pleasing, refreshing and nu- 
tritious beverage. 


42ViN! SI WIE g 
Simp avn ag 











Just the thing to take along for sail 
or cruise — auto trip or camp and for 
the ice-box at home. 





SeeTiar(hown Beans Tus Fox 
Bevo—the all-year-’round 


Bevo is sold in bottles only and is bottled 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH—ST. LOUIS 





ee Thar This 
EAL 1S Intact 





CAUTION $ 






soft drink 


exclusively by 


14L 














Society 
Stattonery 


Our splendid manufacturing 
facilities enable us to offer you 
the highest character of hand || 
engraving produced in America. | 

Let us show you the elegant || 
new style in which we execute 
Wedding Invitations and An- 
nouncements, At Home Cards, 
Calling Cards, etc. 

* * 

Engraved Invitations and An- 
nouncements, $9.50 to $42.00 
per 100. 

* * 

Engraved Calling Cards, $1.50 

to $3.75 per 100. 


accard’s 


Ninth and Locust Sts. 





holdings of investment paper. The 
company’s earnings continue remarkably 
vood. There’s no danger of a cut in 
the regular common dividend of 12 per 
cent. 


still is being earned, but growing tax 


The yearly extra payment of $4 


ation may force a reduction in 1918. 

SupscrRm@er, Las Vegas, \. M.—rh« 
current price of Chandler Motors—6l 
indicates serious doubt as to the sta- 
bility of the existing dividend rate of 
$8. It suggests the probability of a $6 
rate before long. If such a change were 
to take place, purchasers at 61 
get about 8'4 per cent net on 
funds. So it would appear that the 
stock should be worth purchasing at or 
around this figure. The company is still 
doing a profitable business, but it has 
{to reckon with increasing costs of ma- 
terial and labor, war taxes, and the 
uncertainties of compulsory changes in 
the automobile industry. All this not- 
withstanding, it must be remembered 
that the stock’s value already has fallen 
from 131 to 56. 

R. S. B., Camden, 
Tackinz is a speculation, and not par- 


would 
their 


Ark.—California 


ticularly tempting at the ruling quota- 
tion of 344. It has a market 


most of the time. There’s some alluring 


narrow 


talk, occasionally, as regards prospective 
carnings, but it has thus far been strik- 
ingly ineffective. However, the stock 
may yet develop into something of real 
and permanent yalue in the next few 
years, and it might not be a bad idea 
for you, therefore, to cling to your cer- 
tificate a while longer, if you do not 
care to liquidate with a view to re- 
investing in something much more at- 
tractive at this time. 

D. A. V., Warrenton, Mo.—The St. 
Louis & San Francisco prior Hen series 
A 4 per cent bonds are not a_high- 
grade investment. If they were, they 
would not be purchasable at 55. They 
merit attention, however, considering 
that they sold at 733¢ in 1916, and that 
they come ahead of the series B 5s, 
and the adjustment 6s, and the income 
6s. In August last the company de- 
clared a full year’s interest, or 6 per 
cent, on the adjustment bonds, and a 
half year's interest, or 3 per cent, on 
the income bonds. The interest on the 
former issue is cumulative; that on the 
latter, non-cumulative. The low value 
of the prior lien 4s is largely the result 
of the deranging influences of war con- 
ditions on all financial markets. 

Piker, Omaha, Neb.—Klk Basin Pe- 
troleum, of Wyoming, is not cheap at 
the current price of 7. You should not 
buy goods of this kind for an invest- 
ment, especially not in a time like this, 
when you have an almost infinite choice 
among stocks and bonds of permanent 
intrinsic merits and quoted at the low- 
est prices ever Like most all 


mining stocks, oil shares are gambles. 


seen. 


Rockefeller was a gambler when he put 
money fields. He 
was shrewd and lucky—that’s all. And 
politics and 


into Pennsylvania 


he had some power in 
finance alter he got his start. 

H. J. P., Chicago, Il—You had bet- 
ier stick to your Cuba Cane Sugar com- 
mon after a break from 76 to 25. The 
stock should 
covery by and by, though it will hardly 
rise to your point of 54 in the next 
Dividends are not yet in 


make an important re 


six. months. 
sight. 


ote of ofe 
, e. © 


The Empire of the Hapsburgs 


\War seems to be in some cases a 
very healthy medicine. The sick man 
of Europe at the Bosphorus for whose 
death everybody was waiting recovered 
in a short time in an amazing way. And 
the same is the case with the other pa- 
When the war 
Lroke out, everybody, not only on this 
side of the Atlantic, expected to see 
this polyglot empire crumble to pieces, 
its twenty different nationalities arising, 
one after the other, against the Haps- 
burgs. But nothing of the kind hap- 
pened and at this moment, after more 
than three years’ fighting, the old, de- 


ticnt, Austria-Hungary. 


erepit empire is still vigorously alive. 
How was it possible that everybody 
was mistaken in his judgment in this 
astonishing way? Not even China, 
the author of ‘Austria-Hungary, The 
Polyglot Empire” (Stokes, New York) 
Wolf von 
universally 


Schierbrand answers, is so 
\ustria- 
Hungary. So he goes forth to show 


misunderstood as 


in a short, but very clear sketch of 


the history of the dual monarchy, how 
it came into existence and gradually 
developed to the empire it now is. At 
widely different dates the various parts 
became attached to the state. This fact 
and the great differences in the geo- 
graphical and economic features of the 
various parts of the country resulted in 
correspondingly great differences in the 
social and intellectual development. of 
the nationalities which live together jn 
theory of the 
“melting pot” could not work there. No 


the monarchy. The 


serious attempt has ever been made or 
could have been made to weld the in- 
congruous fractions, these widely dif- 
fering races, into a homogeneous whole, 
The big problem after the war, as well 
war, will remain the 
question of the nationalities. The au- 
thor blames the entente powers for hay- 
Russia and Roumania 


as before the 


ing encouraged 
in advancing their claims to Hungarian 
territory which resulted in turning Hun- 
gary into a unit in favor of the utmost 
Otherwise, if they had guar- 
her territory, he 


resistance, 
anteed to 
thinks, a complete severance of Hun- 
Austrian 


Hungary 


yoke would 
Now it ts 
As to the other nationalities, 


vary from the 
have been easily obtained, 
too late. 
lic thinks, Vienna will adopt the policy 
of attempting to satisfy the aspirations 
of the Slavs and Roumanians for com- 
plete autonomy. That will mean greater 
decentralization instead of greater cen- 
tralization. The author knows how to 
prove this political thesis by added pic- 
tures of the economic and social situ- 
Besides this he gives a very 
Austria-Hungary dur- 


ations. 
vivid picture of 
ing the war, describes the economic 
troubles and their remedy, tells about 
the life of the prisoners of war whom 
he had visited in different prison camps 
and includes scenes from the refugee 
camps and barrack where the 
fugitives from Galicia and the Italian 
Throughout 


towns 


irontiers were quartered. 
the whole book one feels everywhere 
that the author speaks out of his own 
experience and tells only what he him- 
self has observed. Wolf von Schier- 
brand in the early 1880s was a reporter 
in St. Louis for Die Westliche Post. 
ste fe ate 
The mistress of the house entered the 
butler’s pantry quietly. “James!” she 
severely. The butler looked up 
with a guilty flush. “James,” she asked, 
“how is it that whenever I come into 
the pantry I find your work only half 
done, and you lying down reading the 
“Well, madam,” the but- 
ler answered, “I should say it was on 
them soft-soled shoes you 


said, 


newspaper ?” 


account of 
’ ” 

usually wear, ma’am. 
J 


>. = 
Ad ~ %° 


Joshua Pringle, whose wife went 
away a year ago last October to stay 
till Saturday, and who has not yet re- 
turned, has sued for divorce. Joshua 
says a woman is always late in keeping 
an appointment, but if she doesn’t show 
up in a year there’s no use waiting for 
her.—Topeka Capital. 

o. ». & 


oe ye ye 


The quiet-looking boy at the foot of 
the class had not had a question. His 
teacher propounded him this one: “In 
what condition was the patriarch Job 
at the end of his life?” “Dead,” was 
the calm response.—Providence Jour 


nal, 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed i 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St, Louis, Mo. 


NATURALIST, by Francis Ifo- 


AUDUBON, THE 4 
Appieton & Co. 


bart Herrick, New York: D. 


An illustrated history in two volumes of 
Audubon’s life and time by the professor of 
biology in) Western Reserve University. = EN 
very “complete work, with chronology, bibliog- 
raphy, index and numerous illustrations from 


photog! aphs and drawings. 


FiaG oN Matin StrREET by Me- 


THE J.1TTLE 
Macmillan & 


Landburgh Wilson. New York: 


Co.: 90e. 
Patriotic verses and jingles. 
Dramatics by 


McCormick and 
Macmillan & Co. 


AMATEUR AND) EpucaATIONAL 
Evelyn Hilliard, Theodora 
Kate Oglesbay. New York: 


$1. 


The practical and technical points of the 
production of plays treated from a popular 
standpoint, showing briefly how to make ama- 
teur dramatics successful, Illustrated from 
photographs. 


Puritans by Elizabeth 


Tue UWerart oF THE 
Macmillan & 


Deering Hanscom. New York: 
Co? St.a0. 

Selections from letters and journals, reveal- 
ing in their own words the inner temper which 
governed the Puritans’ acts. lilustrated and 
indexed. 


IlistoryY oF ENGLAND by Gilbert K. 
John Lane Co.; $1.50. 


\ Suort 
Chesterton. New York: 


A popular history of England written from 


the standpoint of the common people. .\ series 
of brilliant cssays, 
CALIFORNIA) CookBook compiled by Sarah 


Williamson, San Francisco: Town Talk Press. 


Recipes proved in California kitchens. 


SPHERICAL BALLOONING by P. J. McCullough. 
St. Louis: The Mangan Press; $1.00, 


Elementary instructions in ballooning. 


Stupies in ENGiisu Drama edited by Alli- 
son Gaw. New York: DD. Appleton & Co. 


Six essays on the English drama, critical and 
constructive: Tuke’s adventures of five hours 
in relation to the “Spanish Plot’? and to John 
Dryden, by Allison) Gaw: Heywood’s ‘Fair 
Maid of the West,” by Ross Jewell; “The 
Valiant Scot” by “J, W., by John Linton 
Carver; Sir Ralph Freeman’s “Imperiale,” by 
Chevies Clayton Gumm; the Cenci story in lit- 
erature and in fact. by Clarence Stratton: and 
function and content of the prclogue, chorus 
and other non-organic elements in English 
drama, from the beginnings to 1642, by Martha 
Gause MeCaulley. Originally written in par- 
tial fulfillment of the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy in the graduate school of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Private Peat by Harold R. Peat. Indian- 
apolis: sobbs-Merrill Co.; $1.50. 


soldier’s account of his two 
Ilustrated. 


A) Canadian 
years’ service in France. 


BecGar AND KinG by Richard Butler Glaecn- 
zer. New York: Yale University Press; $1. 


A first volume by a poet who has contrib 
uted some excellent poetry to the Mirror. 


EartH? by 
Box R. M. 


SHALL J, P. Morcan Own THEI 
ack Pansy. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
307 =e, 


A Looklet revealing the machinations of the 
money trust, predicting that Morgan will cor- 
ner the money market and cause a panic upon 
the conclusion of the war, and recommending 
that nation-wide publicity be given the methods 
of the money trust so that the people will force 
Congress to enact legislation which would rem- 
edy present conditions, Advocates a tax on 
large incomes and a graduated inheritance tax. 


Trape Unionism in tHE Unitep States by 
Robert I. Hoxie. New York: D. Appleton & 


Co.; $2.50 


An analysis of the psychology of wage-carn- 
ers as seen in the policies and methods of la- 
bor unions, illustrating the great difference in 


unions and the complex character of labor 
probk Ms, Inde xed, 
Lusrra by Ezra Pound. New York: Alfred 


A, Kn op rf: $1.50, 


_ Mr, Pound’s first American book since 1912. 
Contains a number ot poems on modern sub 
jects, translations from tie Fenollosa Chines« 
MSs., and three long cantos which have not 
been ineluded in any of the English cditions of 
his work, . 
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Ifappa Pappa by Gudmundur-Kanmibam. New 
York: Alfred .\. Knopf; $1. 

An Icelandic play in four acts which has 
made a very successful tour of the Scandina 
Vian countries, 


VANGUARDS OF THE PLAINS by Margaret TIill 
McCarter. New York: Harper & Bros.; $1.40. 

A romance of the old Santa Fe trail. Tllus- 
trated. 

OTHERS by Alfred * i daenataids New York: 
Alfred AA. Knopf; $1.2 

An anthology of the new verse. All of it 
unique, much of it genuine imagisnt. 

Tue Art THEATRE by Sheldon Cheney. New 
York: Alfred A. Kreymborg; $1.50, 


A discussion of its ideals, its organization 


and its promise as a corrective for present evils - 


in the commercial theatre. The little theatre 
considered as a step toward something better. 
Illustrated and indexed. 


Beatin ’Em to It by Chester Cornish. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf; $1. 


The humorous adventures of a Chicago 
“drummer” selling his wares in a inythical 
Asiatic country. Illustrated by Alfred J. 
Frueh, formerly cartoonist of The St. Louts 
Post-Dispatch, 


Purases by 
Funk & Wag- 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND USEFUi 
Grenville Kleiser. New York: 
nalls Co.; $1.60. 


A practical handbook of felicitous phrases, 
similes, and literary, commercial and conversa- 
tional terms for the embellishment of speech 
and writing, designed for public speakers, writ- 
crs, business men. Introduction by Frank H. 
Vizetelly. The volume includes instructions on 
its proper use, 


Tue Grory oF Tort by Edna Dean Proctor. 
Boston: Houghton-Mitflin Co. 


Poems by a poetess of established reputation, 


Our Democracy by James Il. Tufts. 

Prepared to enable the citizen to understand 
democracy. The book traces the ideas and 
principles of democracy from their origins as 
found in the study of history, sociology and 
politics and shows their growth and devclop- 
ment. Indexed, 


Tue Parisu THeatre by Rev. John Fale 
Smith. New York: longmans, Groen & C 
$1. 

A brief account of . present condition 
and prospects, to which is added a descriptive 
list of one hundred choice plays suitable for 
the parish theatre. 


itS rise 


With tHe CoLors by Everard Jack Appleton. 
Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Co.; $1. 

Poetry designed to express and inspire pa- 
triotism. 


AT THE SIGN CF THE OLpest House by Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins. Indianapolis: © Bbebbs-Mer- 
cull Co. $2.50, 


A charming romance. Illustrated. 


THE GospEL oF Buppua by Paul Carus, Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Co,; $1, 


Buddhism, disregard- 
Twelfth edition, illas- 


The common ground of 
ing the various sects. 
trated by Olga Kopetzky. 


MiIcHAEL, BrorHer oF Jerry, by Jack Lon- 
don. New York: Macmillan & Co.; $1.50. 


A fascinating dog story written in protest 
against the trained animal acts of the thcatre. 
Frontispiece by Mountfort. 


Roses AND REBELLION by Robert de Camp 
Leland. Boston: Four Scas Co.; Toe. 


free verse on free love. 


Non-TECHNiICAL CHATS ON TPON AND STEEI 
by LaVerne W. Spring, New York: Fredes 
ick A. Stokes Co.; $2.50, 

An intimate history of the iron and_ steel 
industry written by the chief chemist and met- 
allurgist of the Crane Co. from many years’ 
practical experience. Numerous illustrations 
and drawings. 


Tue IluMAN Sipe or Birps by Royal Dixon, 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co.; $1.60. 

Birds studied in their similarity to the human 
race—as to disposition, character, emotions, so- 
cial and civie life, Hliustrated in colors and in 
black and white. .A companion bock to “The 
Human Side of Trees” and “The Human Sid 
of Plants,” 
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When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the cay approaching from the 
opposite direction. 





THE BIG MUSICAL HIT 
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NEXT WEEK 


Tanna 


Beginning Sunday Night 

$1.00 Mats., Wed. and Sat. 

Nights and Thanksgiving 
Day Mat., 25¢ to $1.50 
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CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 











SUNDAY NIGHT 
AND ALL NEXT WEEK 
$1.00 Mats. Wed., Thurs. and Sat. 


SHUBERT 
GARRICK 


Messrs. Shubert Present Eugene Walter's 


MOST POWERFUL PLAY 


TRE AKANIPE 


ORIGINAL N. Y¥. CAST Night Prices, 50¢ to $1.50 








ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor Season opens Nov. 16-17 


15-Friday Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday Evening Concerts 
WORLD Singers—Louise Homer, Emilio De Gogorza, JuHa Culp, 


Reinald Werrenrath, Helen Stanley, Arthur Hackett, 
FAMOUS Violinists—F ritz Kreisler, Sascha Jacobinoff, °Cellist— 
Willem Willeke. Pianists—Harold Bauer, Guiomar 


ARTISTS Novaes, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


SEASON TICKETS $9.vu0, $12.50, and $17.50 


Now on sale at 205 Knights of Columbus Bldzg., 3549 Olive St. 
Reservations may be made by Telephone, Lindell or Central 2907 





AUSTIN WEBB &«& CO. 
ORPHEUM THEATER in “Hit the rail” 
MULLEN & COOGAN 
Ninth, at St. Charles in Odd Nonsense 
ELIZABETH M. MURRAY SANTI 
5 5 in Dances of the Orient 
PATRICOLA & MYER 
“Girl and the Dancing Fool’ 
SPRAGUE & MeNEECE 
Entertainers on the Rollers 
Pictures - Orchestra - Elevator 
People’s Popular Prices 





LEW DOCKSTADER 
Characterizations 
As a Special Feature, 
“RUBEVILLE” 
Featuring 
Harry B. Watson & Jere Delaney 














STANDARD REAL B®URLESQUE 


, 7th& Walnut Mats. Daily 


The AVIATORS 


Special Feature, ALOHA, in Hawaiian Dances 











Next—THE SPEEDWAY GIRLS 








BURLESQUE SHOWS 


Produced Each Week with Propriety 


Before Audiences Composed of 


14th AND LOCUST Women and Children. 


THIS WEEK HELLO AMERICA 


Next Week 
AL REEVES’ BIG BEAUTY SHOW. 

















Grand Opera House| | AMERICAN 


ane STREET Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Between Broadway and Sixth Eves. and Sunday ie 10-25-35-50e; 


The Theatre of Liberal Policy Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 10-25¢ 


TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 
BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 


Ever Offered at Popular Prices 


WALTER LAWRENCE 
America’s Favorite Irish 
Actor-Singer In 


Come Back to Erin 


A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY 
WITH SONGS, 





Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25e; 
All Other Seats 15ce. 














“Where 


15c COLUMBIA 25- 


Sixth and St. 


10 Big Acts of Vaudeville 


Cireus 


Kverybody Goes” 


ODEON, TUESDAY EVE., DEC. 4—8:15 


KREISLER 


VIOLIN RECITAL 


Tickets, $1, $1.50, $2, 
Baer & Fuller. 


Charles 


Novelties—Pictures— 


Musical Comedy on sale Stix, 


11 A. M., Continuing to 11 P.M, 

















Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 

A! J. CICARDI 


The Problem Solved 
“Where to go 


‘“CGICARDI'S”’ 
To-night.”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 














REEDY’S MIRROR 
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. 
Rips pest © 


is a delicious drink with snap and rich, creamy foam. It 
is not sweet, but has “the same old taste” that you will 
recognize at once. It is the good familiar taste of hops. 


CERVA is absolutely non-intoxicating; it is absolutely 
pure, refreshing, and as wholesome as the food you eat. 


4 sort oni ae \ Gh AND MAKE SURE YOU 
siLiBig nr uicenSE Mag hy” REMEMBER THE NAME GET THE GENUINE 
WITHOUT GOVE! RNM ee § 7 Be g 
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